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An office on wheels—the 


OLDSMOBILE 


™ The practical everyday utility—a valuable factor in modern business— 
takes the “ waits” out of life—saves time—eliminates distance. Winter 
or summer all roads and weather conditions alike to the Oldsmobile. 


@ Starts from seat. Hlas large (5-gallon) water and gasoline capacity. 
New carbureter, giving increased power with less fuel consumption. Hub 
brake controlled by foot lever. Convenient steering device. ‘Two speeds 
forward and reverse. ‘The car for the busy man of affairs, and equally 


serviceable to every member of the family. Why experiment? Buy a 
practical success. 


Oldsmobile Standard Runabout, $650 
Oldsmobile Touring Runabout, 750 
Oldsmobile Light Tonneau Car, 950 
Oldsmobile 20-H.P. Touring Car, 1400 


q All prices f. 0. b. factory. Address Dept. 48. 


Member of Association of Licensed Automobile Manufacturers. 


Drawing copyrighted, 1904, by Brownell & Humphrey. 
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SIMPLE—SAFE—RELIABLE 
Always ready for use. No uncertainty about Colt Revolvers. 
Place your confidence in a Colt—Backed by the “Colt”’ guarantee. 


Catalog mailed on request The Arms for sale everywhere. 


Colts Patent Firearms Manufacturing Co., Hartford, Conn., U.S. A. 



























It ts a pleasure to travel and be able to see the country 
with perfect ease and comfort. 


The Southern Pacific araws from 

0 | [ the large oil fields of Louisiana, 

Texas and California, and the wells 

supply the new fuel with which 

BUR N ING its engines are fed, doing away 

ing what to the traveler is the most 
L0 F 0 M 0 T [ V F § disagreeable feature of traveling— 


with the coal and at once eliminat- 
the plague of cinders. 


SOUTHERN 
PACIFIC 


is the only line thus equipped and operates daily service New Orleans to 
San Francisco without change. 


SUNSET EXPRESS 


Traverses 


Louisiana, Texas, New Mexico, 
Arizona, California 


Inquire 
Boston, 170 Washington St. PHILApDELPpnhiA, 632 Chestnut St. 


7 349 Broadway BALTIMORE, Piper Bldg., Baltimore St. 
NEw YORK { 1 Broadway SyRACUSE, 129 So. Franklin St. 
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JOHN KEAN, U. S. SENATOR FROM NEW JERSEY 


John Kean, reelected United States Senator from New Jersey, is a happy combination of fortiter in re and suaviter in modo. 
The present head of one of the oldest and richest families in the State, he has been continuously active in business and polities, 
and has made a@ first-rate Senator without sacrificing any part of his exceptional personal popularity. 


It scems strange that he 
has never run across @ woman willing lo have him whom he was willing to marry 
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COMMENT 


Tuere scems to be no doubt that Mr. Roosrvett means to 
have his way about both tariff revision and railway rebates, 
and that the Republican leaders in both Houses of Congress 
deem it prudent, on the whole, to avoid a contest with the 
President. As regards the former project, it is probable that 
a revision bill will be framed during the summer, and sub- 
mitted to the Fifty-ninth Congress at an extra session to 
be convoked in the autumn. It is true that in the interval 
between the expiration of the Fifty-eighth Congress and the 
organization of the House of Representatives in the next 
Congress no House Committee on Ways and Means will be 
il existence; but as all the members of the present committee 
have been reelected, and are almost certain to be reappointed 
io their old places, they can meet unofficially with the cor- 
responding Senate committee, and arrive at conclusions that 
will be officially ratified by the new Committee on Ways and 
Means after the next TIouse is organized. In view of the 
extreme reluctance with which many Republican leaders have 
assented to any change in the Dinctey tariff, it is doubtful 
whether a bill that they would be willing to accept would give 
much satisfaction to the earnest advocates of revision. Be- 
sides, experience has shown that there are more ways than 
one of killing an unweleome measure. Before a tariff-revision 
bill, unofficially agreed upon, could be reported to the House 
by the next Committee on Ways and Means, the representatives 
of interests affected by the bill would demand a hearing, 
and the result might be similar to what was witnessed under 
the Artrutvr administration, when the honest attempt of a 
commission to reform the tariff was wrecked in committee, 
the law ultimately enacted being so devised as, on the whole, 
to raise rates rather than lower them. 








‘ > 


So long as men known to be “stand-patters ” ean control, 
if they like, the steering committees in both Houses, we 
cannot help feeling somewhat sceptical as to the substantial 
value of the eoncessions likely to be made to.the revisionists. 
Let us hope for the best, however. It is certain that the 
demand for revision is already widespread, and is gathering 
strength, so that unless the President’s warning is heeded, 
the Republican leaders may furnish the Democracy with the 
one issue on which all of its factions could unite, and make 
such serious inroads on the ranks of its opponent as would 
probably enable it to defeat any Republican nominee for the 
Presideney except Mr. Roosrvett himself. That THropore 
Rooseve_T is stronger than his party the returns of Novem- 
ber’s election prove. It remains to be seen whether he is 
not also wiser. As independent onlookers, who, it is said, 
are best judges of a game, we have begun to gain the impres- 
sion that he is both stronger and wiser. Not in two decades 
of interested or anxious observation have we seen an American 
politician grow so fast as does Mr. Roosrvetr. 


The conferences of Republican leaders with the Chief 
Magistrate have made it clear that Mr. Roosrevett considers 
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the prevention of railway rebates a matter of even more urgent 
importance than a readjustment of the Dinauey tariff to 
existing conditions. He would like to see a bill rendering dis- 
crimination by a railroad in favor of a particular customer 
practically impossible enacted during the few weeks of life 
remaining to the Fifty-eighth Congress. That is scarcely 
possible, although the representatives of railroads, including 
Secretary-of-the-Navy Morton, concur with a close approach 
to unanimity in pronouncing rebates prejudicial to their in- 
terests. It is probable, nevertheless, that certain corporations 
—we need not name them—which in the past have compelled 
the railroads te give them such rebates as practically have 
shielded them against competition, have enough friends in 
the House of Representatives and in the Senate to block the 
wheels of distasteful legislation during the remnant of this 
Congress’s statutory term. In view, however, of the position 
taken by the railroads, it is plain that rebates are doomed. 


Whether the Fifty-ninth Congress will enact a law giving 
the Interstate Commerce Commission, or a new Federal court 
to be created for the purpose, the power to fix railway rates 
is a very different question. That is a matter which is certain 
to be thoroughly threshed out before any decision is reached, 
and it is idle for cither of the parties to imagine that any 
relevant facts can long be suppressed or misinterpreted. It 
seems to us that Mr. Mosetry, a well-known member of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission, is less candid than he 
might have been when he says that to describe the proposed 
legislation as conferring a general rate-making power on the 
commission is an “utter perversion of what is contemplated.” 
It is true that a similar assertion is made in the commission’s 
annual report for 1904, wherein it is averred that no general 
rate-making power has been asked by or seriously sought for 
the commission. As Mr. Davin Wittcox has pointed out, the 
report itself goes on to admit that the amendment of the 
Interstate Commerce Act recommended by the commission, 
the amendment empowering it, wpon complaint and after 
hearing, to prescribe a reasonable rate, would confer in sub- 
stance the same power that was actually exercised by the com- 
mission from the date of its organization up to May, 1897, 
when the United States Supreme Court held that no such 
power was expressed in the statute. In view of this statement, 
it was of obvious moment to learn just what words were used 
by the highest Federal tribunal. They are recalled by Mr. 
WiLtcox in a communication to the New York Herald. The 
United States Supreme Court observed with regard to the 
power which the Interstate Commission formerly claimed by 
implication, and now seeks by express enactment, that there 
was nothing in the Interstate Commerce Act requiring the 
commission to proceed against each railroad company singly 
for each alleged violation of the act. In the case at bar the 
order of the commission had been directed against a score 
or more of companies, and determined the maximum rates 
on half a dozen classes of freight from Cincinnati and 
Chicago, respectively, to several main Southern points and 
the territory contiguous thereto. 


The court held that if a power to do this existed, as was 
claimed, there would be no escape from the conclusion that 
it would be within the discretion of the commission, of its 
own motion, to suggest that the interstate rates on all the 
roads of the country were unjust and unreasonable, notify 
the several roads of such opinion, direct a hearing, and, 
upon such hearing. make one general order reaching to every 
road and covering every rate. In view of this decision, it 
seems clear that if the powers of the Interstate Commission 
are to be enlarged, the bill should be so framed as to withhold 
from it the right to change on its own initiative the railway 
rates of the whole country, but confine its interference to 
the particular road concerning which complaint has been 
made and heard; and, while permitting the commission to 
impose a temporary rate, should give the defendants the right 
of immediate appeal to a court created for the purpose. Even 
so a defendant railway might incur serious damage, for which 
recoupment would be impossible, during the interval between 
the commission’s suspension and the court’s reestablishment 
of the rate complained of. 


Tt is notorious that Mr. Appicks has for years been trying 
to buy one of Delaware’s seats in the United States Senate. 








Neither is it yet forgotten that the late Senator Hoar was 
keenly interested in the methods by which Mr. Ciark of Mon- 
tana was alleged to have got himself elected to the United 
States Senate. In spite of these and other precedents, we 
find it difficult to credit a shocking statement lately made by 
the Pittsburg Times to the effect that somebody had to pay 
half a million dollars for the seat in the United States 
Senate from Pennsylvania which was lately awarded to ex- 
Attorney-General Knox. It is certain that President Roosr- 
vELT will not stand for any such transaction, and the reputa- 
tion of the Senate will be seriously clouded if it does not 
make the matter the subject of a rigorous investigation. Ac- 
cording to the statement’ of the Pittsburg Times, at the time 
when it became necessary to fill the seat made vacant by the 
death of Senator Quay, a joint note for $500,000, signed by 
M.S. Quay, R. R. Quay, Botes Penrose, and Israrn W. Dur- 
AM, was exhibited to all Senatorial aspirants, with the de- 
mand that they either pay it or quit the field. The story 
woes on to say that the note ultimately passed into the hands 
of IL. C. Frick, the head of the Coke Trust, and A. J. Cassarv, 
president of the Pennsylvania Railroad Company; and that in 
consideration of their paying the note ex-Attorney-General Pri- 
LANDER ©. Knox was named by'the three gentlemen mentioned 
for Senator. The note is alleged to have been destreyed, but of 
course, if it ever existed, nothing would be easier than to prove 
the fact and to trace its history. We do not see how reputable 
people in Pennsylvania, or Mr. Knox himself, or the United 
States Senate, can allow such a charge to remain unanswered. 
The Philadelphia Public Ledger apparently believes the charge 
io be well founded, and recalls that the late Senator Quay, 
after his battle for the State chairmanship toward the close 
of THlastrxas’s term as Governor, declared that the fight had 
cost him $237,000, which certainly was not paid out of his 
own pocket. The Public Ledger asserts that certain corpora- 
tions settled the bill. It adds that $500,000 was contributed 
by somebody to the campaign for the Governorship made by 
Mr. Evxry, then Attorney-General of Pennsylvania, who, un- 
questionably, neither could ner would have invested such an 
amount of capital in a political adventure. We shall watch 
with interest the course pursued by the United States Senate, 
and especially by the friends of the Federal Executive therein, 
with reference to this accusation formulated by a reputable 
Pittsburg newspaper. 


The selection of Governor BuLkenry as the successor of 
General Hawiry in the United States Senate excites the in- 
dependent press of New England to comments of the darkest- 
just-before-dawn order, which cannot be entirely flattering 
to the prospective Senator’s self-esteem. The chief opponent 
of his election, Dr. Newman Smytu, of New Haven, sorrow- 
fully says, “It marks the lowest ebb of Connecticut politics 
within the memory of man.” It is felt that Governor BuLKE- 
LEY has been too successful in introducing “ business meth- 
ods,” so called, into politics. When asked some years ago 
uy the chairman of a legislative committee whether he thought 
it right and lawful for a candidate for office to secure a vote 
that is for sale, he answered, “I think it is right for you as 
2 candidate to secure that man’s vote, if he is a man without 
principle and ignorant, by any means vou can use.” AppicKs 
evidently thinks so, but great complaint is made because he 
has lived up to his convictions in Delaware. The serious de- 
fect in the political ethies that Governor BuLKELEY endorses, 
and, we presume, lives up to, appears most clearly in whole- 
sale transactions. Mr. BuLKeLEy’s candor is to his credit, 
but its best result is likely to be to put him in the way of being 
convineed that bribery of voters is only about as defensible 
as burglary, and that no self-promoting politician can afford 
to let his right hand know all that his left hand is busy with. 
A fault confessed may be half atoned, but how about that 
tribute of hypocrisy that is due to Virtue? Does Mr. BuLKe- 
LEY think he ean afford to withhold it? 





Fourth Assistant Postmaster-General Bristow has resigned 
because Postmaster-General Wynne took away from him 
the control of the division of post-office inspectors, and under- 
took it himself. The President has accepted his resignation 
with regret, and has appointed him to a new and important 
office in connection with the Panama Canal. We hope Mr. 
Bristow is content. He has been painfully useful and ef- 
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ficient in the Post-office Department, and it seems matter for 
regret on grounds of public interest that he could not have 
remained there. His retirement seems to be one of the adverse 
consequences of the changes necessitated by the ins and outs 
of that indispensably useful citizen, Mr. Cortetyovu. He is a 
-andidate for the Kansas Senatorship, which will presently be 
vacated by Senator Burton. 


As the hour for the reassembling of the British Parliament 
approaches, interest deepens in the question whether Mr. A. J. 
Batrour will advise a dissolution. If the Premier had no- 
body to fear except the Liberals and the Unionist free-fooders, 
he could retain office until nearly the end of the Parliament’s 
statutory term, which will not expire until 1907. It was 
repeatedly proved during the last session that the Liberals 
and free-fooders combined are far from constituting a ma- 
jority of the present House of Commons. Unfortunately for 
Mr. Batrour and the Tite Barnacles who want to keep their 
seats and postpone the risk and cost of an electoral contest 
as long as possible, he and they are at the merey of the course 
which Mr. Josepm Cnampertam and his followers may deem 
it for their interest to pursue. Against the wishes of Mr. 
CHAMBERLAIN the Premier could not retain his place an: hour. 
There is reason to think that the member for West Birming- 
ham no longer reckons on a long lease of active life, and 
that consequently he has resolved to begin the fulfilment 
of his programme without delay. The programme takes for 
granted that a dissolution of the present Parliament would 
be followed by a victory of the Liberals (assisted by the free- 
fooders) at the ballot-box. Mr. CraMmBerLain, however, as- 
sumes that the triumph will be short-lived, because, if the 
Liberals enter into a combination with the Irish Nationalists 
on the basis of a promise of home rule, they will forfeit the 
good-will of the Duke of Devonshire and the other free-fooders, 
‘vithout whose assistance they could never carry the House of 
Lords; while, if they form an alliance with the Unionist free- 
fooders, on the basis of opposition or indifference to home 
rule, they will alienate the Irishmen. That the Liberals and 
free-fooders united should secure a working majority over 
the friends of Mr. Batrour and Mr. Cramper.ain, backed, for 
purposes of revenge, by the Irish Nationalists, is not ac- 
counted possible. So a second general election would soon 
be necessary, by which time, Mr. CiHamBerLatINn feels confident, 
there would have occurred a great reaction in his favor. 


In the earnest appeal for a vote of confidence made 
by M. Combes to the Chamber of Deputies on the mem- 
orable night of November 14-15, he told his auditors 
that if there was to be another ministry, it would neces- 
sarily be one of reaction, and would inure to the benefit 
of the men who had sought to protect Estreruazy, who 
had glorified the forger Colonel Henry, and who had since 
sought to excite the army to the pitch of attempting a coup 
d’état. The Chamber seems not to have been profoundly 
impressed by the alleged alternative, for it voted confidence 


by a majority of only ten, which, of course, was not large 


enough to warrant the Prime Minister in retaining office. 
Instead of giving way, however, to a ministry of reaction, 
which he had described as inevitable, he hit upon a third 
course, to wit, the reconstruction of the existing cabinet under 
a Premier who could be trusted to carry out the policies to 
which, for nearly three years, M. Compes has been devoted. 
We searcely need say that, of those policies, the chief were 
the reduction of the term of compulsory military service to 
two years—a fact accomplished; the absolute separation of 
Church and state that would be consummated by the bill 
abolishing the Concordat, which is now before the Chamber; 
and the enactment of an income tax, which end would be at- 
tained by the passage of a bill already pending in Parliament. 
There is but little doubt that under such a Premier as M. 
Rovuvier, the present Minister of Finance, the divorce of the 
civil power from Catholicism would be carried out, or that 
the income-tax bill would become a law, though possibly with 
some amendments. It seems to be settled that the Foreign 
Office will remain in the charge of M. Detcasss, and that the 
stability of the French Republic’s extericr relations will thus 
be assured. Under all the circumstances, it must be acknowl- 
edged that M. Comprs, by sacrificing himself, has rendered 
possible a quick and easy solution of a ministerial crisis that 




































for a time was regarded with considerable misgiving not only 
in France, but by the friends of peace throughout the world. 


It is not difficult to detect the purpose of the note addressed 
by the Russian government to Secretary Hay and announcing 
that, owing to Japan’s alleged violations of China’s neutrality, 
Russia would reserve to herself hereafter entire liberty of 
action with reference to Chinese territory. It was in com- 
pliance, it will be remembered, with a request addressed to 
them by our State Department that the belligerents agreed 
to cireumscribe the area of war in the Far East. The western 
limit of the cireumscription agreed upon was the Liao River. 
Now, General Kuropatkix has discovered that he ean only 
hope to get in Marshal Oyama’s rear and break the latter’s 
line of communication with his bases of supplies, New-chwang 
and Dalny, by despatching a flying column through Chinese 
territory on the west of the Liao River. Simultaneously with 
the forwarding of the note to Secretary Hay, a body of Cos- 
sucks was detached, under General Mistcienko, which, by 
traversing China’s neutral territory, respected by the Japanese, 
was able on January 12 to attack old New-chwang, and to reach 
a point only three miles above Yingkow. It is obvious that, 
Russia having thus broken the promise made to Secretary 
IIay, the Japanese on their part will be foreed, in order to 
protect their left flank, to occupy the Chinese territory lying 
west of the Liao River. 


A despatch from Seattle speaks of orders given to local 
fire-insurance agents not to write policies on sawmills or 
shingle-mills with which Japanese are in any way identified. 
The orders are attributed to a belief that hostility to Japanese 
labor endangers the safety of mills where Japanese are em- 
ployed. Here is a new symptom of race jealousy that makes 
the philosopher speculate afresh about the probable outcome 
of all the modern means and influences that tend to promote 
solidarity among the races of men. Will it finally be con- 
cluded that whom God has put asunder man may not bring 
together beyond a certain point? Is the race jealousy, so 
earnestly discountenanced and disapproved by altruists, after 
all a great fact of nature which is destined to preserve Asia 
for the yellow people, part of Africa for the black people, 
and most of the rest of the world for the whites? We cannot 
say that the Chinese shall ever have free entry into the United 
States, nor even that our working-people will tolerate the 
competition of the Japanese if that becomes uncomfortably 
sharp. What, in the light of current events, it does seem 
possible to prophesy is that whatever conditions affect the stay 
of Japanese in the United States will presently affect the stay 
of Americans in Japan. Japan is going to be strong enough 
and civilized enough to give what she gets and no more. 
And so in due time is likely to be China. Neither of them 
wants any part of our working population, and neither is 
likely to be able to insist that we shall take any more than we 


want of hers. Only one of the Asiatic races has established . 


itself, or is likely to establish itself, in this country permanent- 
ly and in strong force, and that is a race that has pretty much 
lost its hold on Asia. 

General SrorsseL is waning a little as a hero of the Amer- 
ican newspapers. There was still some champagne left, they 
say, in Port Arthur when he surrendered, and some soldiers, 
and some food and ammunition. He seems to have got away 
in fairly good personal condition, and the correspondents 
show signs of being disaffected towards him, and of a dis- 
position to rub it into him that he did not make Port Arthur 
his grave as advertised in his farewell to the Czar. But hap- 
pily for General Srorsset he is not coming home to America 
after his exploits in the East, but eventually to, St. Peters- 
burg, where a court martial will examine into his conduct, 
and, we doubt not, acquit him of any defect in courage, effort, 
gencralship, or persistence. It is the established practice in 
Russia to court-martial any officer who has let go of anything. 
It is a great protection for heroes, and we ought to introduce 
it here as a safeguard both for our heroes who have lost and 
those who have won. Our national disposition seems to be to 
exercise the whole range of our emotions over heroes, and 
after we have exhausted our powers of commendation in 
praising them, to turn them brusquely over and see how they 
look on the other side. Perhaps this tendency comes from 
the necessities of the newspapers, which cannot go on saying 
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the same thing for too long, but must bring fresh treatment 
to a topic when it begins to pall. There is no real evidence 
yet that General StoesseL is not all, or nearly all, our fancy 
painted a month ago. . General Noai, who ought to be a good 
judge of his quality, commended him to the Japanese govern- 
ment, whose prisoner he was, as a soldier to be honored. 


It is very much to be regretted that Wituram WILLIAMS 
has resigned the office of Commissioner of Immigration at 
New York. He has been the right man in the right place, 
and the place is one of national importance, the whole country 
being concerned to have its exacting duties faithfully and 
intelligently performed. They are not pleasant duties, for 
they include the inspection of all the immigrants and the 
turning back of many of them and the protection of those who 
are let in. The Commissioner has to fight the steamship com- 
panies, which are more solicitous about bringing large cargoes 
of newcomers than about bringing acceptable people. He must 
also fight all the rascals who lie in wait to rob and mislead the 
inexperienced immigrants after they are landed. He must see 
to it that no more than a reasonable toll is exacted from them 
by the money-changers, the baggage-carriers, the sellers of food, 
and all the go-betweens that offer them indispensable services. 
Mr. Witurams found the Immigration Office in this port in 
a bad condition. On his appointment by President Roosr- 
VELT in 1901 he got to work to put things to rights. He has 
cured many abuses, choked off many scamps, and made the 
greatest immigration office in the world a model of what 
such an office ought to be. If it is true, as is rumored, that 
his retirement has been hastened if not induced by clashes 
with one of his subordinates, the natural remedy would seem 
to be to part with the other man. It is probable, however, 
that Mr. WinLIAMs goes out because he does not care to stay 
on during President Roostevett’s coming administration. His 
resignation, to take effect on February 10, has been reluctantly 
accepted by the President in a letter that expresses the highest 
appreciation of his work. 

One of the bills before Congress for increasing the salaries 
of public officers is that of Senator GALLINGcEeR, introduced 
last March, and now in the hands of the Judiciary Committee 
of the Senate. It provides $75,000 a year for the President, 
$15,000 for the Vice-President and cabinet officers, $12,000 
for the Speaker, and $8000 for Senators and Representatives. 
The last item seems about right. It would make the pay of 
members of Congress about equal in purchasing power to 
what their present pay was ten years ago. It is not really an 
increase so much as an equalization, for $8000 will not buy 
to-day as much of what a Congressman’s family needs in 
Washington as $5000 bought at the time that rate of payment 
was established. As for the President’s salary, that might be 
$100,000 without being at all excessive, and the Speaker 
could probably use $15,000, and certainly earns it. But better 
provision should also be made for the Federal judges and am- 
bassadors. We hope the present Congress will take the time 
and find the courage to attend to this important matter of 
salaries. It is not for the public interest to neglect it, even 
though economies are now desired. 


President Roosrvett has accepted an invitation to Com- 
mencement at Williams College, which will be pleasant for 
him and very interesting for Williams. We presume he will 
also attend the twenty-fifth anniversary of his class at 
Harvard. 


Honor finds its way now and then to whom it is due. Horace 
S. Frye has been again chosen president of the New England 
Tobacco-Growers’ Association, an office which he resigned two 
or three years ago because of his unwillingness to be counted 
as an opponent of the Cuban reciprocity treaty. He said in 
his speech of acceptance that the reciprocity bill was a most 
necessary and honorable measure, and, moreover, could not 
hurt the New England tobacco interests a dollar’s worth. He 
took occasion at the same time to express his thankfulness 
that he had not been found “lined up with that cabal of beet- 
sugar insurrectos whose every claim was a falsehood, whose 
every prophecy proved untrue.” Mr. Frye is one of many 
New England tobacco-growers who consider that the plan 
invented and encouraged by the Department of Agriculture 
of growing tobacco under cover is a failure. The tobacco 
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was duly grown in the Connecticut Valley in considerable 
quantity undér cotton cloth, but the “Sumatra wrappers ” 
which have resulted do not as yet find a market at satisfactory 
prices. The experiment has been going on for four years, 
and is estimated to have lost about a’ million dollars to the 
experimenters, nearly all of whom have gone back to old 
methods of culture. 


Tt attests the humane toleration of the times in which we 
live that Louise Micurt, Frenchwoman and _ revolutionist, 
should have died (on January 9) in her bed and in her native 
Franee. She was a firebrand in her day, a dangerous, un- 
reasonable woman, possessed with ideas that her daring, her 
devotion, and certain altruistic traits of character made all 
the more prejudicial to the peace of states. She could have 
sat at the foot of the guillotine with her knitting and counted 
heads as they fell. She was for setting class against class. 
She fought with the Commune and fought like a fury. Never- 
theless, everywhere she went, into exile or imprisonment, at 
home or banished, one reads of her as always spending her- 
self in works of merey and humanity, nursing the sick, cheer- 
ing the wretched, giving out of her own destitution to those 
whose wants seemed more urgent than hers because their 
spirits were less indomitable. She must have had a great 
heart, albeit it was geared to a misguided and misguiding head. 





In an article in the North American Review in behalf of 
perpetual copyright, Marx Twain said, “The profits on 
Uncle Tom’s Cabin continue to-day, but the publishers get 
them.” Messrs. Houcntron, Mirriix, & ComMpaNy say in a 
letter to the Times that though expiration of copyright serious- 
ly reduced Mrs. Stowr’s income at the time she most needed 
it, they, her authorized publishers, assuming responsibility 
for her maintenance, continued to the end of her life to pay 
her royalties, and now secure to her daughters “such value 
as the cheap reprints of Uncle Tom have left in the authorized 
editions.” The Boston publishers speak of Mrs. Srowe’s 
case as an illustration, often cited, of the “great injustice 
of the copyright limit not being extended to cover the life 
of the author.” So far, at least, they support Mr. CLEMENs. 
Whether they believe with him that copyright shouid be 
perpetual does not appear. 


Washington’s collection of bronze soldiers is to be increased 
by effigies of General McChLetitan and Baron Stevspen. Mc- 
CLELLAN is to sit a horse on Connecticut Avenue in front 
of the British Embassy, and Streusen will probably occupy 
a corner of Lafayette Square. We are glad McCLe.ian’s 
memory is to receive this tribute. Though differences of 
opinion about the effectuality of his generalship may continue 
for another century, history will not deny his right to be 
ranked high among the defenders of the Union. Moreover, 
a proper statue of “ Lirtte Mac” on horseback will be extra 
good to look at. Freperick MacMonnirs has made a model 
for the one that Congress has provided for, and a decision 
about it is looked for early next month. If the bronze horse- 
men continue to collect in Washington, it may be necessary 
some day to gather them into a troop, led, it may be, by 
General Jackson on the uneasy charger assigned him by 
Mits. 


Harvard, after years of austere self-denial, followed by 
years of half-measures and indecision, has gone over, body 
and boots, to the system of paid coaches for her athletes. Her 
sporting authorities have hired James Wray, a professional 
oarsman, to teach her crews; her football interests are to be 
under control of Rem, a graduate, who refuses a salary but 
accepts payment of expenses; and in baseball and track ath- 
letics she hires all the professional supervision that seems 
likely to be profitable. As things athletic go to-day, there 
seemed to be no other course for her to pursue if she hoped 
to dispute on equal terms with her leading rivals. All this 
expensive system of hired coaches seems to rest on gate-money. 
Nothing but the huge profits of the football and baseball 
games makes it possible. If the system finally proves to be 
deleterious, the way to change it is to abolish gate-money. 
We are not at all sure that it is deleterious. The job of pre- 
paring young men for such intercollegiate contests as now 
prevail had come to be too big to be undertaken as an avoca- 
tion by men whose real task was something else. It seems a 
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pity that sport must be taken so very hard and seriously, 
but if it must be so taken, and if it must be so profitable in its 
money returns, professional coaches are inevitable. 


Race cuts no figure in silliness. Be we Christians, Turks, 
Chinese, Japs, or colored gentlemen, none can escape an 
occasional attack of the insidious disease. The latest example 
is afforded by our fellow citizens of Hebrew descent who 
manage the theatres in this town. For a long time now 
their equanimity has been disturbed by somewhat vitriolic 
utterances of James S. Metcanre in the columns of our pert 
neighbor, Life. The disaffection reached a climax when the 
critic pointed the finger of seorn at Messrs. Kitaw & Enr- 
LANGER and tried to fix upon them the responsibility for the 
destructive fire in Chiecago’s Iroquois Theatre. They sued 
him for damages and lost their ease. But more than a court 
Gecision was required to quench their wrath. After it was 
rendered, Mr. Ertancer met Mr. Metcaure and informed 
him with emphasis that he should consider it a pressing duty 
to disfigure his face if he should persist in what Mr. Er- 
LANGER pronounced offensive “ Jew-baiting.” He also re- 
minded Mr. Mercare that he himself had married an actress 
who had always been treated as a lady by the theatrical 
managers. Whereupon Mr. Metcatre, who is a handsome 
devil and appreciative of the advantage of preserving regu- 
larity of facial features, intimated that he might ask the 
courts to put Mr. Ertancrer under bonds to keep the peace. 
Then the managers of the forty-seven theatres met in solemn 
conclave and unanimously adopted the following drastic reso- 
lution: 

Resolved, That JAMES S. MeTca.Fe, of Life, for his bitter and un- 
warranted racial attacks on the members of this association, be 
hereafter excluded from all the theatres represented by this body. 
Both Mr. Kiaw and Mr. Ertancer were present at the meet- 
ing, but with the utmost delicacy of feeling made an earnest 
effort to withdraw before the vote was taken. Unfortunately 
their associates were so eager for action that the resolution 
was adopted before they could get out. The next night Mr. 
METCALFE, accompanied by a large, strong man supposed to 
ke a lawyer, ostentatiously presented a pass for two at the 
playhouse of the enterprising brothers Smupert and were 
permitted to witness the performance, the brothers not caring 
to lead the charge at their own expense and possible dis- 
comfiture. Subsequently Mr. Mercatre presented a_ ticket 
at one of Mr. Eriancer’s theatres, was not permitted to enter 
on the ground that he is “an objectionable person,” and is 
going to sue for damages, alleging slander. So the matter 
rests at this writing. 


Now we must confess a lack of intimate knowledge of the 
eauses of offence. Mr. Metcatre, in common with the 
Mitrcuetsis, Martins, and Mitters who contribute of their 
intellectual wares to Life, is a smart writer, but unfortunate- 
ly we have not had time to read it regularly. To what extent, 
therefore, Mr. Metca.re has “ Jew-baited ” we cannot say. Nor 
can we convince ourselves that it makes much difference. If 
Mr. Metcaure had declared that Mr. Ernancer is not a Jew, 
we judge that he weuld have been guilty of misrepresentation 
and a fit subject fer reprehension. But that is not our un- 
derstanding. He said he is a Jew, and he is; why, therefore, 
complain? It is neither sinful nor degrading to be a Jew. 
Some of the very best men we know, the most liberal, charita- 
ble, public-spirited, and kindly, are members of our oldest 
civilized family, and proud of it. Mr. Ertancer himself 
possesses an enviable reputation as a business man of in- 
tegrity, fair and honest dealings, and exceptionally good 
taste in the presentation of his productions. Even if. he 
were not a Jew, we can see no particular reason for objecting 
to be called one. Many of us so-called Christians, instead of 
feeling insulted, would be pleased by an appellation imply- 
ing the possession of certain distinctive qualities of value 
which few of us have. In any case, we would not try to bar 
Mr. Mertcatre from seeing the plays. Aside from the fact 
that, in this free land, the effort will surely be futile if he 
insists upon going, if the plays are good he cannot hurt 
them, and if they are bad they will properly meet with the 
disfavor of Jew and Christian alike. Meanwhile, Mr. Mer- 
CALFE will do well to demonstrate the quality of his Christian 
spirit by cultivating that sweet reasonableness which makes 
the world akin, joyous, and contented. 
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The President and the Fourteenth Amendment 


SoME time ago we directed attention to an interview in which 
Mr. THoMAS NELSON Pacer, after a conversation with the Presi- 
dent, expressed the conviction that the South would discover pres- 
ently that it had misinterpreted Mr. Roosrvett’s feelings and 
intentions with reference to that section. Mr. Pace did not feel 
at liberty to specify the grounds on which his conviction was 
based, but subsequent events have disclosed them. We refer not 
merely or mainly to such incidents as the bestowal of official ap- 
pointments on the descendants of distinguished Confederate com- 
manders, but, above all, to the bold and undoubtedly decisive stand 
taken by the President with regard to the recent proposals made in 
both Houses of Congress to enforce by legislation the second sec- 
tion of the Fourteenth Amendment, which provides that a State’s 
representation in the Federal House of Representatives and the 
electoral college may be reduced proportionately to the number 
of adult male voters who, by the State’s Constitution or Legisla- 
ture, are excluded from the franchise. The position which Mr. 
RoosEVELT has determined to assume in relation to this matter 
was made known by him on Sunday, January 15, to Judge THOMAS 
G. JONES, an eminent Southern Democrat and ex-Governor of 
Alabama, who is one of the present administration’s appointees 
to the Federal bench. 

It was high time that such a declaration should be made. For 
many years at Republican national conventions attempts have been 
made to commit the party to a demand for the enforcement of the 
Fourteenth Amendment by politicians of the * practical” type— 
including conspicuously the late Postmaster-General PAayNE—who 
have aimed, manifestly, to capture the “ negro vote” in doubtful 
Northern States. Last vear at Chicago, “ workers” of this stamp 
succeeded in getting the demand inserted in the platform. Very 
little was said about it, however, during the campaign, and it 
did not really figure as an issue in the minds of the electors, prin- 
cipally, no doubt, because neither in his letter of acceptance nor 
in his speech of acceptance did Mr. RoosrveLtr make any distinct 
reference to the matter. We directed attention at the time to 
the significance of his reticence, drawing the inference that he 
could not approve of a proposal that he would not mention. That 
the conclusion was well founded is demonstrated by the statement 
made to Judge JoNES at the White House on January 15 by the 
President: ‘I am opposed,” said Mr. ROOSEVELT, “to any legisla- 
tion cutting down the representation of the Southern States in 
Congress and the electoral college.” The President went on to 
deny in the most unequivecal terms that he had inspired the pro- 
posals for the enforcement of the Fourteenth Amendment made 
lately by Mr. CrumMpacker in the House of Representatives, and 
by Mr. PLatr of New York in the Senate. That is to say, Mr. 
ROOSEVELT intends to be bound by the Republican platform only 
to the extent that he endorsed it specifically. It seems that 
what led up to the flat-footed announcement of the President’s at- 
titude with relation to a question in which the Southern States 
are vitally interested was a long discussion of the Southern sit- 
uation, in the course of which Mr. ROoSEVELT expressed regret 
that the Southern people had misunderstood him. He alluded par- 
ticularly to the casual invitation to luncheon given to BooKER 
WASHINGTON, and said that an entirely unwarranted construction 
had been put upon the incident. Judge JONES assured him, we are 
told, that the misconstruction was so complete and so widely 
current that in many parts of the South he was believed to be 
in favor of an amalgamation of the races, a misconception shared 
by the negroes themselves. The President repudiated the idea as 
preposterous, and we presume that, hereafter, we shall hear no 
more of it in any quarter. 

That the position taken by Mr. RoosEveLr in this matter is 
laudable is recognized by the New York Hvening Post, which on 
January 16 declared that, with the President’s effort to end the 
hostility and distrust with which he has been regarded at the 
South ever since the Booker WaAsItNeron incident, and with his 
desire to bring about a better understanding, not only in his own 
interest, but in that of the white and black residents of the 
States which constituted the Confederacy, everybody must sym- 
pathize who remembers that, in his treatment of colored men 
aspiring to office—like Dr. Crum of Charleston.—the President 
has merely stood for fair play and for the sound American prin- 
ciple that the color of a man’s skin should not, of itself, bar him 
from office 

In our own mind there is no doubt that the attempt to 
carry out by means of a Federal force bill an application of 
the second section of the Fourteenth Amendment would have proved 
seriously prejudicial to the interests of both whites and blacks 
in the Southern States, and eventually to the welfare of the coun- 
try at large. It seems to us that the truth of this proposition, 
to which Mr. RoosevELtt has now proclaimed his assent, received 
conclusive demonstration in a remarkable article to which we 
have formerly referred, and which was contributed to the Jan- 
uary number of the Vorth American Review by Mr. EpGar Garp- 
NER Murpny, a Southerner by birth and education, and at present 
the executive secretary of the Southern Education Board. 
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Railway Legislation 


ELSEWHERE We have referred briefly to some of the efforts mak- 
ing to abolish discriminative rebates, and to clothe the Federal 
Executive, through its ¢gent, the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion, or some other instrumentality, with power to regulate rail- 
way rates to a greater or less extent. The subject calls for more 
extended consideration, in view of the fact that on January 16 two 
bills were introduced in the House of Representatives, which are 
understood to have been framed, in part, at least, by Attorney- 
General Moopy, and to have Mr. RoosEvVELT’s endorsement on the 
ground that they express the President’s ideas concerning the 
right method of dealing with the railway question. 

The bills introduced on January 16 by Representative Escu of 
Wisconsin, and Representative TowNseNp of Michigan, dovetail 
into each other, and are intended manifestly to be passed to- 
gether or not at all. They are Siamese twins. The Escu bill 
authorizes the Interstate Commerce Commission, when a given rate 
is complained of, and after a hearing has been provisionally found 
unreasonable, to substitute what, in the commission’s opinion, is 
a just and reasonable rate. The substituted rate must become 
operative thirty days after the railway affected has been notified. 
At any time, however, within sixty days after notification, the com- 
mission’s decision may be appealed from by any person deeming the 
new rate inequitable or discriminatory. When the rate substi- 
tuted by the commission affects more than one railway corpora- 
tion, the common carriers concerned may agree upon an appor- 
tionment within twenty days, in default whereof the commission 
may issue supplemental orders prescribing the mode of appor- 
tionment. Of course these supplemental orders are also review- 
able on appeal. An important provision of the Escu bill is that, 
on review, the United States Attorney-General shall defend the 
commission’s orders, thereby relieving the shippers of the cost 
of litigation, but the commission may, with his consent, employ 
a special counsel to assist or supersede him. As we understand 
it, the pay of such special counsel will, in no ease, fall upon the 
shippers. Under the Escu bill, the penalty for a refusal to obey 
any order or ruling of the commission will be not only the arrest 
and imprisonment of the offending parties for contempt of court, 
but also a fine of five thousand dollars for each day of refusal, 
as well as the cost of the prosecution. So much for the Escu 
bill. The ancillary TowNseENpD bill creates a tribunal of review, 
a so-called Court of Transportation, which is to rank with the 
United States Circuit Court, and to consist of a chief judge, with 
a salary of $9000 a year, and four associate judges, at $8500, all 
to be appointed by the President. This court is to hold one regu- 
lar session in Washington, beginning the first Monday in Octo- 
ber, and lasting as long as it may be deemed necessary; but the 
chief judge may call special sessions at any time and place he 
chooses. This tribunal is to have exclusive original jurisdiction 
over suits concerning decisions of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission, with power to enforce obedience to the commission’s or- 
ders, or to restrain such orders. Neither party will be permitted 
to produce before this court any evidence which, with proper dili- 
gence, could have been submitted to the commission in the first 
instance. An appeal can be taken from the court’s decisions to the 
United States Supreme Court within sixty days. 

As for rebates, Mr. E. P. Bacon, who represents the Inter- 
state Commerce Law Convention, and who had previously testified 
before a House Committee, told the Senate Commerce Committee 
on January 16 that the question of rebates was fully covered by 
the ELKINS act, and that it was only needful for the Interstate 
Commerce Commission to enforce the provisions of that law. If, 
at present, the commission lacked the requisite power, it should 
be conferred, he said, and this could be brought about by passing 
the CoopeR-QUARLES bill now pending before Congress. Mr. BACON 
declared it to be essential that not only should the books of rail- 
road companies be opened to inspection, but also that inspectors 
be appointed to examine the books of railway corporations in or- 
der to discover when rebates are made, so that suits might be 
brought by the United States Attorney-General. Mr. ELKINs, 
chairman of the Senate Commerce Committee, concurred in the 
opinion that the possession and exercise of such a power by the 
commission were indispensable to accomplish what the country 
wants, namely, the suppression of discriminations and rebates. 
In reply to an inquiry, Mr. Bacon explained that there are six 
forms of discrimination, which he defined, first, as rebates pure 
and simple in favor of a particular customer; secondly, dis- 
criminations between lecalities; thirdly, between communities in 
nearly the same locality; fourthly, between commodities; fifthly, 
as to distances: and, lastly, between quantities. He said that 
there has been a discrimination between domestic and export 
traftic. For example, the trunk lines, he alleged, have given a re- 
duction of 33 1-3 per cent. of the rate normally charged for trans- 
portation to steel and iron products, when these were intended 
for shipment abroad. He added that it was a question whether 
the higher rate paid for transportation by domestic shippers did 
not reimburse the railroads for the lower rate charged on goods 
meant to be exported. 
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Are the railways favorable or unfavorable to the movement 
against rebates? In answer to a question from Senator ELKINS, 
Mr. Bacon testified that the railroads have already gained millions 
of dollars by the law forbidding rebates. On the same day 
(January 16) ex-Judge L. F. Parxer, General Solicitor of the St. 
Louis and San Francisco Railway, also spoke in terms of ap- 
proval of the proposed antirebate legislation, As regards the 
question of putting a stop to discriminating charges and prefer- 
ences, substantially all of the railway companies are agreed, he 
said, that it should be done. He was likewise convinced that, if 
there was to be further legislation on the subject, the more quick- 
ly it is enacted the better, because it is the menace of measures 
the purport of which is not distinctly known that hurts the busi- 
ness of the roads and of the entire country. 

The Association for Maintaining the Rights of Property, com- 
posed of holders of railroad securities, has resolved to take part 
in the discussion of this question, and has retained Mr. DANIEL 
DAVENPORT, a well-known lawyer, of Bridgeport, Connecticut, 
to represent its views before Congress. In a  communi- 
cation addressed to Senator Exxins and Representative Hep- 
BURN, he points out that the persons most likely to be affected 
by governmental regulation of railway rates are those whose 
money is invested in the securities of the railways concerned. As 
all complaints are to the effect that rates are too high—nobody 
ever heard of a shipper complaining that rates were too low— 
any change made by the Interstate Commerce Commission would 
needs be in the nature of a reduction of rates, which would be 
followed by a reduction of the income of the roads and a re- 
duction of the dividends. By way of upholding the general thesis 
that railway rates are not at present too high, Mr. DAVENPORT 
asserted that last year the railroads carried an equivalent of 
more than 209,000,000 passengers one hundred miles for two 
dollars a head. The total amount received for this service was 
but $421,000,000, which was less by $80,000,000 than the roads 
expended on the single item of maintenance of way and equip- 
ment. The disbursement for this purpose alone absorbed all their 
gross passenger, mail, and express revenues. The further allega- 
tion is made that last year the railways of the United States car- 
vied the equivalent of more than 1,732,000,000 tons of freight a. 
distance of one hundred miles for 76 3-10 cents per ton. The 
total net interest paid to the bondholders was $268,000,000, and 
the aggregate dividends to the stockholders were $166,000,000, so 
that there accrued to the owners of the property a total net rev- 
enue of $434,000,000 on an investment, conservatively estimated, of 
more than $10,000,000.000. That is to say, there was a return of 
$4 34 on each $100 invested. Mr. DAVENPoRT summed up his argu- 
ment against any lowering of railway rates by challenging con- 
tradiction of the statement that the reduction of only one-tenth of 
a cent per ton of freight per mile would wipe out all the dividends 
of the stockholders, while the reduction of another mill and a 
half would eliminate all the interest due to bondholders during 
the year, thus utterly destroying the value of the property. In 
view of such facts, Mr. DAVENPORT submitted that the value of 
railway securities can only be preserved by the most careful man- 
agement on the part of those who have a direct interest in their 
preservation and are entrusted with the duty. He added some 
interesting figures to prove that, for the most part, the people who 
own stocks and bonds of railway companies are not the rich, nor 
even the moderately well to do. We have deemed it only equitable to 
allow Mr. DAvENPorT and the interests which he represents to state 
their side of the question. It is plain enough that they mean 
to make a fight, and that if any railway legislation gets on the 
statute-book at this session it will not be for lack of sturdy and 
stubborn resistance. In view of this fact, and of the further cir- 
cumstance that, at the hour when we write, only one appropria- 
tion | ‘ll has been passed, we cannot but consider it doubtful 
whether any of the measures here outlined will be enacted in the 
few weeks of life remaining to the Fifty-eighth Congress. 





More Lives 


In a recent article on “ Human Preexistence,” Mr. Ett1s McTac- 
GART considers the idea of prenatal existences as a part of the 
soul’s immortality. He offers the theory as a justification of 
what seems to us the fragmentary nature of this life. We are 
familiar with the insistent repetition of this theory throughout 
BROWNING’S poetry; to him it seemed the only possible justifica- 
tion of the broken are of this life. Quite in the spirit of Brown- 
ng, Mr. McTaccart applies the theory to the problems of progres- 
sive morality and the thwarting of finite love. 

“Tf, therefore,” he says, “two people love one another in this 
life, we have, on the assumption that they are immortal, good 
reason for believing that their lives are bound up with one another, 
not for one life only, but forever. This would not involve their 
meeting in every life, any more than it would involve that they 
should meet every day of each life. Love can survive occasional 
absences, and is often stronger for them.” 
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To those who like to think in wide realms there is great fas- 
cination in this speculation. It has the expansive charm of that 
prospective meeting in “ Evelyn Hope” 


Delayed it may be for more lives vet, 
Through worlds I shall traverse not a few. 
Much is to learn and much forget 
Ere the time be come for taking you. 


The possibilities of this meeting and this first conversation after 
a few wons of absence and of wide and general experience, certain- 
ly present great attractions. If those who in this life have sus- 
tained long absences from close friends remember the intense 
pleasure of meeting again after years of separation, the exchange 
of accounts, the delighted perception of growth and yet the con 
viction that it is the familiar past that is with us, the open- 
ness and trust of such communion, based as it is upon the security 
of the years gone by and yet bearing all the surprise of novelty, 
these make such reunions almost the sum of human bliss. But 
now, if we are to look upon countless lives in innumerable worlds 
as a part of the soul’s progress, how the landscape widens! “ Yes, 
I spent the thirtieth century travelling in the Pleiades; and so 
you were off in Vega at that time. That was the star that shone 
so blue when we watched it together from the earth!’ What end- 
less comparisons, what delightful reminiscences there will be. 

One undoubted service of this speculation, at any rate, will be 
the scope it offers to romancers. There is no doubt but that the 
ordinary love-story has palled. That boring, worn-out account 
of how Jack met Jill, of what she wore and what he said, the tire- 
some declaration of affection, the obstacles that delayed the 
union, the stern guardian, the rival, the misunderstanding, the 
final explanation, and the last chapter in which they are married 
and are happy ever after, has worn thin. It is no longer soul 
satisfying. That happy-ever-after fiction is as disquieting to the- 
exacting mind as the theatrical crown-upon-the-forehead, harp- 
playing heaven, or the gold-paved Jerusalem with gem-set portals 
upon which past generations were reared. There is a spon- 
taneous, inward denial to these propositions. ‘They are evidently 
antipathetic to the natural constitution of the soul. What a long 
breath of relief we draw when we hear of a whole series of lives 
in which a man may go on acquiring experience, building up a 
character or a capacity, increasing his knowledge, or practising his 
virtues; this is literally the “ wages of going on, and not to die.” 
As to the love-stories of the future, how is the field of the romancer 
widened. Obstacles providing wholesome absences and delays are 
indefinitely increased. The problem of the direction taken by the 
impetus of the soul may separate two well-meaning and loving 
personalities until only by describing a complete circle in the 
heavens may the one little point upon which they originally agreed 
bring them together again. 

When a few years ago some society which was gathering psycho- 
logical data sent out papers inquiring into various people’s predi- 
lections, in the matter of immortality, the result showed a sur- 
prising number of people who positively objected to the privilege. 
They were afflicted by the limitations set to consciousness, by the 
thwartings of fate, and the immeasurable distance between desire 
and fulfilment, and harp-playing and hymn-singing ever after did 
not seem a consoling consummation after their painful and 
scrappy siege of experience. It was probably BRoWNING’S great- 
est appeal to the general that he refused to see the limit-line. He 
insisted that life was but the threshold, the pupil’s place where 
by repeated failures we learn enough to go on, and so in good 
faith he greeted the unseen with a cheer. 

One difficulty of feeling that life is a finished whole, eternally 
decisive of one’s after career is that one must choose such a lim- 
ited thing to do if it must be finished in threescore years and ten. 
It really hardly gives one time to do more than learn the deca- 
logue and practice it. For so short a space wide human rela- 
tions are hardly worth while, and with such dangerous issues 
it were perhaps better to hide in a corner with a chosen few than 
to stand out in the open and take the odds. But if we grow to be- 
lieve that human relations recur over and over again, on various 
planes of being, if we have eternity to learn to know and under- 
stand each other in, then there need be no fear of too many be- 
ginnings. 

It is impossible to overlook the numbers and sets of people who 
stay their souls on some such plausible theory of going on, some- 
thing that will remedy the dizziness of a monotonous forever and 
yet save a man from the laxity of feeling that life is a futile 
game, ending in nothing. They have various names and methods,— 
spiritualists, psychic- research people, the New Thought sect, 
Bahaists, Rosacrucians, mystics, theosophists, and Christian Sci- 
entists,—but they are all more or less drawing in the same di- 
rection. Even though these theories do no more than cater to the 
human propensity to see in quantitative units rather than in end- 
less expanse, whoever by speculation widens the horizon of inter- 
est and hope does humanity a service, and if by any means we 
get the feeling that life, however disappointing, is but a passing 
incident in the long march of eternity, we add a new worth and 
dignity to the moment. 


















The Impeachment 


of Federal Officers 


By William F. Weeks 


HEN the Senate of the United States resolves itself 

into «a High Court of Impeachment, to consider the 

articles of impeachment presented by the House of 

Representatives against Charles Swayne, judge of the 

United States Court for the Northern District of 
Florida, it will be the eighth instance in which an official of the 
government inas been called upon to appear before this august 
tribunal and defend himself against the charge of having been 
guilty of high crimes and misdemeanors. 

These instances have been so few that laymen have but vague 
ideas as to the methods of procedure in such cases. Article L., 
Section 2, Clause 5, of the Constitution provides: 

*'The House of Representatives shall choose their Speaker and 
other officers, and shall have the sole power of impeachment.” 

Article I., Section 3, Clauses 6 and 7, provides: 

6. “The Senate shall have the sole power to try all impeach- 
ments. When sitting for that purpose they shall be on oath, or 
affirmation. When the President of the United States is on trial, 
the Chief Justice shall preside, and no person shall be convicted 
without the concurrence of two-thirds of the members present.” 

7. “Judgment in cases of impeachment shall not extend further 
than to removal from office, and the disqualification to hold any 
office of honor, trust. or profit under the United States; but the 
party convicted shall, nevertheless. be liable and subject to in- 
dictment, trial, judgment, and punishment according to law.” 

Article 2, Section 4, says: 

“The President, Vice-President, and all civil officers of the 
United States shall be removed from office on impeachment for 
and conviction of treason, bribery, or other high crimes and misde- 
meanors.” 

These are the only references to the subject in the Constitution, 
and treason is the only offence therein detined. The provision that 
the chief justice shall preside in the event of the impeachment of 
the President is an instance of the wisdom of the fatuers in pro- 
viding against the manifest impropriety of allowing the Vice- 
President to preside as judge, in a cause in which he would be so 
vitally concerned, and in which he would profit so greatly by the 
conviction of the defendant at the bar. During all the years since 
the adoption of the Constitution there have been but seven im- 
peachments prior to Judge Swayne’s: one of a Senator of the 
United States, four of judges of United States Courts, one of a 
cabinet officer, and one of a President. In only two instances, 
both judges. have convictions resulted. 


Charging a Judge with Conspiracy 

The first impeachment proceedings were instituted against Will- 
iam Blount. one of the original Senators from the newly created 
State of Tennessee. The record in this case shows it to have been 
in many respects the most interesting of them all. It was the 
initial proceeding of its kind under our Constitution. and the de- 
bate shows that there were wide divergences of opmion among 
the legal luminaries of that day as to the proper methods of 
procedure. On July 3. 1797, President John Adams addressed a 
confidential message to the Senate and House of Representatives, 
enclosing certain documents for their information and action. On 
July 4 (it was evidently not then observed as a holiday) this mes- 
sage was referred to a special committee, which acted with celerity, 
for on July 6. Mr. Sitgreaves, its chairman, offered the following 
resolution, which was adopted: 

* Resolved. That William Blount, a Senator from the State of 
Tennessee, be impeached of high crimes and misdemeanors.” 

The incriminating communication forwarded by the President 
proved to be a letter written by Senator Blount to one Carey, an 
official interpreter among the Cherokee Indians, and corroborative 
documents. revealing a well-defined plan or conspiracy. wherein 
Blount and one Romayne, aided and abetted by other parties, who, 
it was thought. were secret agents of Great Britain. were attempt- 
ing to incite the Creeks, Cherokees, and other Indians to engage 
in an invasion of the Louisiana and Florida territory, then un- 
der the dominion of Spain. against the interests of the United 
States and Spain, and to the benefit of Great Britain. At the 
trial a letter from Lord Grenville to one of the parties was read, 
in which he mildly discountenanced the movement, while inti- 
mating that if suecessful it would be pleasing to the British cab- 
inet. Aside from Blount, all the parties concerned in the plan 
appear to have belonged to that army of adventurers who for 
years found Spanish possessions an alluring field for their vision- 
ary enterprises. Articles of impeachment were not presented until 
January, 1798. and the trial began in the following December, 
Thomas Jefferson presiding. Blount had eminent counsel in Alex- 
ander J. Dallas and Jared Ingersoll, who entered a plea of non- 
jurisdiction, as follows: 

“That William Blount is not now a Senator, and is not nor was 
at the several periods so as aforesaid referred to, an officer of the 
United States.” The authenticity of the letter was never ques- 
tioned. The defence relied on these propositions: 

1.—Only civil officers of the United States are impeachable, and 
the offences for which an impeachment lies must be committed in 
the execution of a public office. 

2.—A Senator is not a civil officer impeachable within the mean- 
ing of the Constitution, and in the present instance no crime or 
misdemeanor is charged against Blount in his capacity as Senator. 

Mr. Bayard of Delaware and other managers for the House 
vigorously combatted these contentions. On January 7, 1799, reso- 
lutions in direct opposition to the contention of Blount’s counsel 





were offered in the court, and after free discussion by Senators 
were rejected by a vote of 14 to 11. On January 12, court being 
opened, Vice-President Thomas Jefferson proclaimed the decision 
as follows: 

“Gentlemen, managers of the House of Representatives, and 
gentlemen, counsel for William Blount:—The court, after having 
given the most serious consideration to the question, and to the 
full and able arguments urged on both sides, has come to the de- 
cision I am now about to deliver: The court is of the opinion that 
the matter alleged in the plea of the defendant is sufficient in law 
to show that this court ought not to hold jurisdiction of the said 
impeachment, and said impeachment is dismissed.” Thus ended the 
first impeachment trial held under the Constitution. 

On February 3, 1803, President Jefferson transmitted to Congress 
the following message: 


The Impeachment of Judge Pickering 

“Gentlemen of the House of Representatives:—The enclosed let- 
ters and affidavits exhibiting matters of complaint against John 
Pickering, District Judge of New Hampshire, which is not with- 
in Executive cognizance, I transmit them to the House of Repre- 
sentatives. to whom the Constitution has confided a power of in- 
stituting proceedings of redress, if they shall be of opinion that 
the case calls for them. TH. JEFFERSON.” 

On March 2, two days before the expiration of the Seventh Con- 
gress, the following resolution was adopted by the House: 

* Resolved, That John Pickering, Judge of the District Court of 
New Hampshire, be impeached of high crimes and misdemeanors.” 

Immediate impeachment was decided on by the decisive vote of 
45 to 8, and on March 3 John Randolph and Mr. Nicholson ap- 
peared at the bar of the Senate and impeached Judge Pickering 
in the same terms employed in the Blount case. The first session 
of the Eighth Congress convened on October 17, 1803. It appears 
to have been generally understood that Judge Pickering’s mind 
had become impaired by alcoholic excesses, and this knowledge may 
have furnished an explanation of the peculiar wording of a reso- 
lution adopted by the Senate on November 14, which provided for 
a committee to determine “if any, and what further, proceedings 
ought to be had respecting the impeachment of John Pickering.” 
It was resolved, however, on January 3, 1804, that the Senate 
would on the following day resolve itself into a high court of im- 
peachment. The articles of impeachment charged Judge Picker- 
ing with grave irregularities on the bench and with gross intem- 
perance. He did not appear in person, nor was he represented by 
counsel at the trial. He appears to have been on a continuous 
debauch for years. There was an evident desire on the part of 
several Senators to avoid taking extreme measures. Motions to 
postpone decision for various periods were made. Several Sen- 
ators took the stand and testified to the judge’s former high char- 
acter and legal attainments, ‘but it was to no purpose, for the arti- 
cles were sustained by a vote of 19 to 7, while the vote removing 
him from office was 20 to 6. Aaron Burr was Vice-President and 
presided at this trial. 


The Case of Justice Chase 

The House at this period evidently believed that when the Con- 
stitution confided to it the impeaching power it was in the ex- 
pectation that it should be freely exercised, for with the Pickering 
proceedings still pending in the Senate, John Randolph, of Roanoke, 
submitted, on January 6, 1805, the following resolution: 

* Resolved, That a committee be appointed to inquire into the 
official conduct of Samuel Chase, one of the Associate Justices of 
the Supreme Court of the United States, and to report, in their 
opinion, whether the said Samuel Chase hath so acted in his of- 
ficial capacity as to require the interposition of the constitutional 
powers of this House.” 

In former instances, impeachment apparently preceded investiga- 
tion. but there had evidently been a change of sentiment, for in 
this case a vigorous opposition was manifested against even order- 
ing an investigation until those demanding it had made known to 
the House the nature of the charges. Mr. Randolph bitterly com- 
batted this contention, even refusing to state the nature of the 
accusations against Justice Chase, but a member from Pennsyl- 
vania, who favored the resolution, recited certain facts connected 
with the trial of a cause before the justice, which, it was argued, 
rendered him liable to arraignment. An interesting debate ensued, 
which covered the whole subject of impeachment. It can be found 
in the proceedings of the first session, Eighth Congress. 

Throughout the debate the fact was emphasized that on the 
purity and integrity of the judiciary depended the perpetuity of 
the republic, and that if judges would avoid impeachment they 
must in all things walk the straight and narrow path. During the 
progress cf the debate it developed that Richard Peters, United 
States District Judge for Pennsylvania, was on the bench with 
Justice Chase when the decision most excepted to was rendered, 
and that he had concurred in it, and the resolution was amended 
so as to include his name, and passed by a vote of 73 to 32. 
John Randolph was made chairman of the committee, which on 
March 12 reported: 

1.—* That Samuel Chase, Associate Justice of the Supreme Court 
of the United States, be impeached of high crimes and misde- 
meanors.” 

2.—* That Richard Peters, District Judge of the District of Penn- 
sylvania, has not so acted in his judiciary capacity as to require 
the interposition of the constitutional powers of this House.” 
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There was a pronounced opposition to the adoption of the reso- 
lutions, many members holding that the evidence of official mis- 
conduct was not of sufficient gravity to justify such extreme meas- 
ures. and it was strongly intimated that politics was being played. 
But the eminent Virginian advocated his resolution in a series 
of brilliant speeches. In fact, this might be called the John Ran- 
dolph impeachment trial, for from its inception until he con- 
cluded his argument before the court he never relented in his 
bitter prosecution. 

The resolution as to Judge Peters was adopted unanimously, 
while the impeachment of Justice Chase was ordered by a vote of 
73 to 32. Messrs. Randolph and Early were appointed to im- 
peach Justice Chase at the bar of the Senate. Mr. Randolph also 
prepared the articles, and was chief manager for the House at the 
trial. The articles, nine in number, were based on rulings and de- 
cisions rendered in three separate cases tried on circuit, his acts 
on the Supreme Bench proper not being attacked. No corrupt prac- 
tice or motive was alleged, the charges being arbitrary and 
oppressive rulings which tended to deprive litigants of their con- 
stitutional rights. The Senate having given much consideration to 
rules of procedure for the trial, the court was opened by proclama- 
tion on January 2, 1805, Aaron Burr presiding, the only instance 
in the history of the government where one man presided over 
two impeachment cases. The great ability and absolute impar- 
tiality displayed by him in the Chase trial is a matter of history. 

At this session Justice Chase appeared in person. He addressed 
the court, and asked that the trial go over until the next session 
of Congress, in order that he might have more time to prepare his 
defence, and addressed court‘’in support of this request. It reads 
like a remarkable plea to emanate from a learned justice of the 
Supreme Court. He did not pretend to confine himself to the ques- 
tion at issue, but covered every feature of the case. After several 
intimations from Mr. Burr that his remarks were not regular, 
he was finally allowed to proceed by unanimous consent of the 
Senate. It was in reality a session of the Senate, for the House 
managers were not present, and the oath had not been admin- 
istered to Senators, it being held that this was not necessary in 
order to consider the question of continuance. Justice Chase 
proceeded to state that district judges in Virginia, Delaware, and 
Pennsylvania had sat with him in the trial of these cases and 
had concurred in the decisions, and yet he was the only one sin- 
gled out for punishment. A continuance was granted until Feb- 
ruary 4. 

The great public interest felt in this case was evidenced by the 
elaborate preparations made in the Senate chamber. Benches coy- 
ered with crimson cloth had been arranged for Senators and seats 
for all members of the House. In front of the President’s chair 
was a “box” for the managers and another for the defendant and 
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his counsel, chairs being also assigned to the justice’s friends. 
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Boxes were also set apart for the diplomatic corps and high ofli- 
cials of the government. 

The main gallery was open to the general public, while a second 
and lower one was erected for the occasion and set aside exclusive- 
ly for ladies. All Senators, thirty-four in number, were in their 
seats when the court was opened, and Justice Chase appeared, ac 
companied by his counsel, Messrs. Harper, Martin, and Hopkin- 
son. The testimony and arguments were very voluminous, extend- 
ing over twenty-two days. On March 1 the court voted. On only 
two of the articles did a majority vote for conviction. On these 
the vote was, Yeas 18, Nays 16. On several Justice Chase was 
unanimously acquitted, while on the remaining ones the vote was 
largely in his favor. Mr. Burr announced the decision in the 
following terms, after declaring the vote: 

“ Hence, it appears that there is not a constitutional majority 
of votes finding Samuel Chase, Esq., guilty on any one article. It 
therefore becomes my duty to declare that -Samuel Chase, Esq., 
stands acquitted of all the articles exhibited by the House of Rep- 
resentatives against him.” 

The impeachment of Judge Pickering, followed so closely by 
that of Justice Chase, threatened to develop into a great national 
scandal. That there was strong political animus back of the latter 
case there seems little doubt, although there is no direct testi- 
mony to this effect in the record of the trial. That Judge Pick- 
ering, owing to his intemperate habits, was an unfit person to 
preside over any court was indisputably established on his trial, 
his conduct being scandalous in the extreme. In the case of Justice 
Chase there was a difference. His private character wad beyond 
reproach. The alien and sedition laws enacted by the Federalists 
and bitterly assailed by the Democrats,--and by none so relentless- 
ly as John Randolph,—was the absorbing political question of the 
day. The alleged offences for which Justice Chase was impeached 
were for methods employed by him in the trials of men indicted 
under the alien and sedition laws, more than four years before 
he was impeached. 

A quarter of a century elapsed before the power of impeachment 
was again invoked. Luke E. Lawless, an attorney of St. Louis, 
submitted a memorial to Congress in which he claimed that 
James H. Peck had been guilty of oflicial misconduct, and _ re- 
quested that Congress order an investigation. The investigation 
was conducted by the Committee on Judiciary of the House, and 
as a result of the testimony gathered the committee reported reso- 
lutions impeaching Judge Peck of high crimes and misdemeanors 
on March 23, 1830. 

Judge Peck had presided in the trial of a Spanish grant land 
claim in which Lawless appeared as counsel for one Soulard. The 
subject was one of vita! concern to all inhabitants of the Louisiana 
Purchase, the title to much of the property being founded on these 
grants. The decision was adverse to Soulard. It was claimed that 
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the decision was irregularly rendered, but there was no suggestion 
of fraud or corruption. Lawless communicated an article to the 
Missouri Advocate, signed * Citizen,” in which he claimed that the 
court had erred both on points of law and on fact. A perusal of 
the article fails to show any disrespectful allusion to the court, 
but Judge Peck became very much incensed. There seems no 
doubt that he was aware of the real authorship of the article, but 
he went through the form of summoning the publisher of the 
paper before him, and when it was positively discovered that 
Lawless was the author he was summonsed before the judge for 
contempt of court, adjudged guilty, and ordered committed to 
prison for twenty-four hours, and suspended from practice before 
the court for a period of eighteen months, which orders were exe- 
cuted. This proceeding constituted the only charge against Judge 
Peck. 

The House voted for impeachment, and on March 30, 1830, the 
Senate met as a court of impeachment. When the court voted 
on January 31, 1831, only twenty-one Senators voted ‘ guilty,” 
while twenty-two voted “not guilty.” Hon, John C. Calhoun was 
Vice-President and presided at this trial. 


A Judge who was on both Sides 

West H. Humphreys was appointed District Judge for Eastern 
Tennessee by President Franklin Pierce in 1853. Nothing occurs 
in the record to show that he was not an acceptable judge up to 
the time of the civil war. His sympathies were entirely with the 
South at the outbreak of the war, but he neglected a little pre- 
liminary that was observed by other Southern men holding com- 
missions under the United States: he failed to tender his resigna- 
tion. On the contrary, he appears to have continued to preside 
over his court—two courts, presumably, for an order was shown 
on his trial, written by him, in which he ordered a court official 
to send to him his “ Confederate record-book.” He evidently kept 
two sets. Judge Humphreys was impeached by the House for aid- 
ing the rebellion, for ill-treating loyal men, for confiscating their 
property, and, in fact, for the whole catalogue of war-time offences. 
The Senate met as a court to try him on June 26, 1862. It is 
scarcely necessary to say that the judge and his “ Confederate 
book ” were not in evidence at the trial. The chances are that 
had they been, the Senate as then constituted would have stretched 
the provision of the Constitution relating to punishment after 
impeachment, in order to treat the neck of the judge in the same 
manner. The trial, which partock more of the nature of a 
farce than of a high judisial proceeding, lasted only four hours, 
and * guilty ” was the verdict on every count. 


Impeaching a President 

The proceedings in the memorable impeachment of Andrew John- 
son are so voluminous and the issues so involved that it is diffi- 
cult within the narrow limits of an article of this character to 
present even a summary of them. 

Two ineffectual attempts had already been made to impeach 
the President when on February 24, 1868, resolutions impeaching 
him of high crimes and misdemeanors passed the House by a 
vote of 126 to 47. On March 3 the articles as agreed on by the 
Judiciary Committee were adopted by the House. These articles, 
eleven in number, embraced three main issues: 

First.—The removal of Edwin M. Stanton as Secretary of War. 

Second.—Violation of the “ tenure of office” act. 

Third.—Various intemperate and inflammable utterances of the 
President delivered while on a speech-making tour of the country, 
particularly when he denounced Congress. as then constituted, as 
an illegal body. 

Mr. Johnson had inherited Edwin M. Stanton from Mr. Lin- 
coln’s administration, and he proved a “ heritage of woe,” for the 
two men disagreed on every conceivable issue. The President hav- 
ing made several attempts to remove him, Congress finally passed 
the “ tenure of office ” act, which was intended to curtail the power 
of the Executive by depriving him of the power of removal from 
office without the consent of the Senate. Mr. Johnson promptly 
vetoed the act, and it was clearly established that Edwin M. 
Stanton warmly approved of the veto which declared the act un- 
constitutional. The measure was then passed over the President’s 
veto, and to complicate matters still more the President per- 
sisted in his attempt to remove Stanton from office. On March 5 
Hon. John A. Bingham, of Ohio, who was one of the leading figures 
at all stages of the proceedings, was ordered to present the articles 
as adopted by the House to the Senate. 


The Trial of Andrew Johnson 

The court met on March 13, Chief-Justice Salmon P. Chase pre- 
siding, and it seems particularly fortunate that on this great 
occasion, when so many precedents were to be formed, the court 
should have as its presiding officer one of the most eminent jurists 
that ever adorned the bench of his country. The managers for 
the House, who had been selected by ballot, were John A. Bingham, 
chairman: George S. Boutwell, John F. Wilson, John A. Logan, 
Thomas Williams, Benjamin F. Butler, and Thaddeus Stevens, per- 
haps the bitterest enemy the President had in the world. 

The President was represented by what was probably the most 
imposing array of talent ever engaged in one trial in the history 
of this country. They were Henry Stansberry, B: R. Curtis, 
Jeremiah S. Black, William M. Evarts. Thomas A. R. Nelson, and 
William S. Groesbeck. Three of these men were -ex-Attorney-Gen- 
erals of the United States. ; 

When the court met, the chief justice was of the opinion that it 
would be well for the court to adopt rules. of-its own; and: the 
court thereupon adopted pro forma those already agreed upon 
in the Senate. 

The court was in session almost daily, hearing a great mass 
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of testimony; and, after brilliant arguments by counsel and man- 
agers, the first vote was taken on May 16. The House managers 
elected to submit Article XI. to a test vote, regarding it as the 
strongest and most conclusively proven. 

It was known that the vote would be perilously close, and the 
roll-call was watched with breathless anxiety by all present, the 
interest becoming more intense as several Senators whose votes 
were doubtful answered “ not guilty.” The vote was verified, and 
the chief justice proclaimed the result as follows: ‘ Thirty-five 
Senators have pronounced Andrew Johnson, President of the Uni- 
ted States guilty as charged in this article; nineteen have pro- 
nounced him not guilty. Two-thirds not having pronounced him 
guilty, the President of the United States stands acquitted upon 
this article.” 

The advocates of impeachment were panic-stricken for a moment, 
but a motion to adjourn the court before another vote could be 
taken was carried. in order that they might have time to rally 
their forces the adjournment was ordered until’ May 26. When 
the result was known extremists in every section were loud in their 
denunciations of the verdict. Conviction had been settled on as a 
foregone conclusion, and the result was a surprise alike to friends 
and foes of the President. Pressure was brought to bear on several 
Republican Senators who had voted for acquittal, but it was around 
Senator Ross of Kansas that the storm broke in greatest fury. 
Meetings were held all over his State, and resolutions passed 
pleading with him to vote with the majority when the court con- 
vened again. He was even warned to keep out of Kansas should 
he persist in voting for acquittal.. Never before or since has 
such pressure been brought to bear on any man to induce him to 
violate an oath and act against his honest convictions, but to his 
honor be it said that he remained inflexible. 

The court met again on May 26, and proceeded to vote on sev- 
eral of the articles. It was generally known that no breach had 
beer. effected in the ranks of the nineteen during the recess cf the 
court, and much of the life had gone out of the fight against the 
President. The vote remained the same as before the recess, thirty- 
five Senators voting “ guilty” and nineteen “not guilty.” One 
vote only was lacking to furnish the constitutional two-thirds re- 
quired for conviction. 

The Case against Belknap 

Few more impressive scenes have ever been witnessed within the 
halls of Congress than that which transpired when Hon. Heister 
Clymer, of Pennsylvania, chairman of the hitherto unimportant 
Committee on Expenditures in the War Department, rose in his 
seat on March 2, 1876, and in an impressive manner moved: 

“That William W. Belknap, late Secretary of War, be impeached 
of high crimes and misdemeanors.” . 

The time was ripe for sensations. The Democratic party, after 
being in a hopeless minority in all branches of the government for 
fifteen years, had secured an overwhelming majority in the House, 
and when the Forty-fourth Congress convened in December, 1875, 
committees were soon probing into the accounts of every bureau. 
The slogan of the campaign had been “ Turn the rascals out,” and 
startling revelations were promised. January and February had 
passed, the great Presidential campaign ef 1876 was approaching, 
and no serious irregularities had been unearthed, when a mine 
was sprung very close to the White House itself. It was known 
that Mr. Clymer’s committee was at work, and for some days 
rumors were in circulation that most important disclosures were 
impending, but the committee had guarded its secret very carefully. 
The astonishing revelations came thick and fast. At ten o’clock 
on the morning of March 2, Belknap tendered to his friend and 
former army commander, President Grant, his resignation as Sec- 
retary of War, and begged that it be immediately accepted. This 
was two hours before the House met. General Grant was, above 
all else, a loyal and unswerving friend, but in this, as in many other 
instances, he was easily imposed upon, for it cannot be believed 
that he was aware of the extent of Belknap’s culpability, or was 
a party to an attempt to shield him from the penalty of wrong- 
doing. 

The War Secretary and his beautiful wife were bright particu- 
lar stars in the social life of the capital at a time when there was 
a veritable revel of gayety among the official set in Washington. 

After hearing Mr. Clymer’s statement, in which an outline of the 
testimony by the committee was given, the resolution was adopted, 
and Messrs. Clymer, Robbins, Blackburn (now Senator), Bass, and 
Danford were ordered to impeach Belknap at the bar of the Senate. 

The Judiciary Committee, of which Proctor Knott was chairman, 
after taking further testimony, reported articles of impeachment 
on March 30. 





An Instance of Financial Corruption 

The testimony before the committee and at the trial forms one 
of the most corrupt chapters in American history. It was the only 
instance in which financial corruption had been the basis of an 
impeachment proceeding, and to the credit of the nation it de- 
veloped that Belknap was the only official of the government who 
was a party to, or profited by, the same in this instance. 

The following facts are gleaned from the testimony taken on 
trial: 

When Belknap was appointed Secretary of War, John S. Evans 
was post-trader and sutler at Fort Sill, Indian Territory. The 
appointment, or gift, of these traderships was within the juris- 
diction of the Secretary of War, and they were extremely valuable, 
as they carried the exclusive right to trade both with the soldiers 
of the post and with the Indians on the reservation. How valuable 
they were. will appear later. 

When Belknap became Secretary of War, Caleb P. Marsh, a New 
York business mar, and leading actor in the drama, applied for 
the appointment at Fort Sill, and it was promised to him. It 
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developed on the trial that he never contemplated engaging in or 
conducting the business at the post. Evans soon heard, as it was 
intended he should, that the place had been promised to Marsh, 
and that it behooved him to bestir himself. He had an interview 
with Belknap at Keokuk, Iowa, and the rumor of Marsh’s ap- 
pointment was confirmed. The Secretary informed Evans, however, 
that it might be well for him to see Marsh and have an interview, 
and that they might arrive at some understanding in the nature 
of a partnership, since Marsh did not want to live in the West. 
Those were days of “ practical politics,” and Evans was practical. 
He appears to have realized at once that it was a “ hold-up,” but 
he lost no time in seeing Marsh. He saw him $42,317 worth, as 
was afterwards proven. When they met an agreement was soon 
reached. Marsh, on his part, wrote to Belknap, asking that the ap- 
pointment promised to him be made out in the name of John 38. 
Evans. Evans in turn agreed to pay over to Marsh $3000 quarter- 
ly, in advance. Later, the payment was reduced to $6000 a year 
when the number of troops at the post was reduced. Marsh was 
to pay over to Belknap one-half of the blackmail received. Evans 
testified at the trial, and proved by entries in his books, that he 
paid Marsh $42,317, and Marsh gave in detail his payments to 
Belknap, or to Mrs. Belknap, for her name figured very con- 
spicuously in the trial. In fact, it was at first attempted to shield 
the man behind the woman’s skirts. She undoubtedly received 
much of the money. 

Some amazing facts were developed on the trial. In those days 
the principal business of the United States court at Fort Smith, 
Arkansas, was the trial of men charged with * introducing ” liquor 
into the Indian Territory. If a “ bootlegger,” or whiskey pedler, 
was convicted of selling a quart of the vile mixtures sold as 
whiskey he was sure of a long term in prison. So. great were 
the profits in this illicit traffic that fear of punishment did not 
deter men from engaging in it. The United States attorney for 
that district complained that large quantities of liquor was being 
introduced into Fort Sill under an alleged permit from the War 
Department, and asked the Department of Justice for instructions 
in the matter. The Attorney-General called on the War De- 
partment for information, and was informed by Belknap that he 
had issued a permit authorizing the post-trader to introduce “a 
small quantity” of whiskey and wine, on the approval of the 
post quartermaster, for the officers’ mess. There was nothing 
unusual in this, and the matter was dropped. On the trial it was 
shown that the officers at Fort Sill mnst have been oppressed with 
an overpowering thirst, for there was offered in evidence a single 
order permitting the introduction of fifty barrels of whiskey, with 
wine, ale, and beer in proportion. Of course it was enly an illegal 
favor extended to the trader in order that his profits might be in- 
creased and thus enable him to pay the enormous blackmail levied 


‘on him. How extortionate the profits were is evidenced by the 


testimony, which showed that while the stock in trade of the trader 
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at times did not exceed $20,000, and the annual business trans- 
acted was about $100,000, the trader was able to make a large 
profit after paying $12,000 yearly blackmail! 

On April 5 the Senate met as a high court of impeachment, 
President Ferry presiding, and on August 1, 1876, the court pro- 
ceeded to vote on the articles. Thirty-five voted * guilty.” Twenty- 
five announced their belief that the court did not hold jurisdiction 
by reason of Belknap’s resignation. They therefore voted not 
guilty, irrespective of any belief they might entertain as to the 
guilt or innocence of the accused. Not a vote was given expressing 
the innocence of Belknap. Thus W. W. Belknap escaped conviction 
of high crimes and misdemeanors by a narrow margin of two 
hours! 

At the first regular session of the Fifty-eighth Congress, a sub- 
committee of the Judiciary Committee of the House of Repre- 
sentatives instituted an investigation into the oflicial conduct of 
Charles Swayne, United States District Judge for the Northern 
District of Florida. This investigation was continued at the ses- 
sion of Congress that convened in December, 1904. Many wit- 
nesses were examined, and just before the late holiday recess the 
committee reported that the facts elicited by it were of such serious 
import as to demand the impeachment of Judge Swayne, and a 
resolution to that effect was adopted by the House. Accordingly 
Mr. Palmer of Michigan, chairman of the subcommittee conducting 
the investigation, appeared at the bar of the Senate, and “in the 
name of the House of Representatives and of all the people of the 
United States,” impeached Judge Swayne of high crimes and mis- 
demeanors. Senator Frye, President of the Senate, informed him 
that the Senate would make due order of the same, and at this 
writing the matter is pending in the Senate. The charges against 
Judge Swayne, briefly summarized, are: 

First.—Not being a resident of Florida, as required by law. 

Second.—Improper methods pursued in a bankruptcy proceeding 


‘ pending in his court. 


Third.—Accepting transportation and other favors from officers 
of a railroad which was in the hands of receivers appointed by him. 

Fourth.—Rendering a false expense account to the Department of 
Justice and collecting the money on the same. 

District judges in United States courts, when holding court 
outside of their own district, are allowed by law their legitimate 
expenses to an amount not exceeding ten dollars per diem. It was 
proved by many witnesses that in many instances Judge Swayne’s 
expenses did not exceed two or three dollars a day, but he on all 
occasions returned an expense account of ten dollars a day and 
collected that amount from the United States Treasury. This 
was not denied before the subcommittee, and Judge Swayne’s 
counsel attempted to prove that this was a general custom among 
judges, but the committee declined to hear evidence on this point, 
holding that other Federal judges were not under investigation. 
At this writing no definite action has been taken. 


in Flowers 


By William Dinwiddie 


Special Correspondent of “‘Harper’s Weekly” in the Far East 


APAN has gone war-mad. Her latest craze is her winter 

flower shows, which depict every conceivable phase of the 

tremendous struggle with Russia in huge staged pieces of 
chrysanthemums. 

At Dango-zaka, in Tokio, there is held annually one of the 

most unusual chrysanthemum displays in Japan. In times of peace, 

this exhibition consists mostly of acres of magnificent blossoms, 


all colors of the rainbow—immense blooms and tiny ones, slender, 
silken-petalled flowers and short, broad petalled flowers, single plants 
with over three thousand blossoms, stiffly trained upon thousands 
of upright bamboo sticks, or plants which grow but a single flower 
eight inches in diameter, and stunted plants a few inches high or 
others forced into elastic growths of a dozen or more feet in alti- 
tude. Besides this. the Japanese love of moulding nature into 
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quaint, grotesque, and living forms exhibit itself here in many 
life-sized tableaux representing historical and legendary episodes 
in the lives of their ancient heroes. 

This year the entire complexion of the show has changed: and 
taken on the shape and coloring of war. We find a small display 
of chrysanthemums alone and a few set historical pieces, but all the 
large exhibitions are marvellous creations in flowers portraying the 
dramatic incidents of both their land and naval campaigns. 

Dango-zaka is in the florists’ section of Tokio, where, behind each 
little single-storied shop, which stands flush with the pedestrian- 
crowded roadway, there are gardens filled with beautiful flowering 
plants. A few copper sen will purchase a fine potted plant, such 
as a Chinese lily, an orchid, a chrysanthemum, or a miniature 
twisted pine or maple-tree. Oddly enough, too, in the season of each 
particular flower, the streets in this section are thronged with 
artificial-flower venders‘ who retail exquisitely fabricated orchids, 
wistaria, lotuses, lilies, chrysanthemums, camelias, irises, cherry 
and plum blossoms, each spray carrying a full-blown flower, a 
bud, and a seed-pod, as well as a number of leaves, and costing 
but a few cents. 

Thousands and thousands of Japanese visit these flower shows 
daily in the height of the season. Smiling, happy, bowing in- 
cessantly, they click along on their loosely hung wooden sandals, 
jostling through narrow alleyways between banks of flowers; 
standing on tiptoe, peering over shoulders twenty feet at some 
stage-set piece, and, with eager faces, drinking in the words of the 
Japanese spellbinders, always polite and always charmed with the 
beauty of the flowers and the cleverness of the representation. 
Next to patriotism and adoration of the Emperor, with the Japan- 
ese, comes their ardent love of nature. 

Five sen, or two and a half cents of gold, gives one the entrée 
to a garden of flowering beauty, and an opportunity to gaze upon 
at least two scenes of blood and carnage. 

The kimono-gowned ticket-sellers and gatekeepers, each sitting 
on his feet on a little platform at the entrance, loudly descant upon 
the wonders to be seen within—suggesting strongly the alluring 
criers of the glories of side-shows in one’s early circus days, a sug- 
gestion which is greatly augmented by the rival brass bands which 
add to the general pandemonium by playing “ After the Ball,” 

jonnie Dundee,” and other familiar airs on opposite sides of 
the narrow street. But back we come to Japan when the ticket- 
seller bows low and long, almost touching his forehead to his knees 
in his forward genuflexion, 
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illusion. The portrayed action and poses of the life-size figures 
are usually excellent; men fall headlong from the walls, cruelly 
wounded; they run crouched with fixed bayonets, suggesting every 
cunce of strength reserved for the final thrust in, their contracted 
arms; they stagger and reel backward from shell and gunshot 
wounds, or fall limply forward to their faces as they run. 

Possibly what adds more to the graphic effect than anything else 
is the excellence of the head masks and hands, executed in straw- 
plaster and modelling-plaster by the skilful Japanese artists. Every 
phase and shade of human emotion is exhibited on these start- 
lingly realistic faces. The agony of a frightful wound; the grim 
ferocity of a perspiring man, struggling to kill his enemy; the 
enthusiasm of the charge; the fear of the defeated—all these are 
moulded into physiognomies made lifelike by accurate coloring and 
real eyebrows, eyelashes, mustaches, beards, and hair. 

The heads and hands of these dummy figures cost from five to 
eight dollars in gold, if they are not intended to be an exact like- 
ness of some prominent man. One may have an exact replica of any 
person made from a photograph as a guide—or, better still, from 
sittings of the actual subject—for a hundred dollars in gold. 

The revolving stage is the favorite method of displaying these 
war-scenes in flowers to the interested public. A circular stage, 
thirty feet in diameter, carries two tableaus, back to back, separated 
by painted backgrounds. On the one side, for example, there may be 
a group of Russian Cossacks and Japanese cavalry, fiercely fighting 
on a hilltop of red, yellow and white chrysanthemums, while, in 
the distance of painted background, a Japanese squadron is pound- 
ing forward, full tilt, to the relief of their purple-chrysanthemum 
comrades, waging a fight, with drawn sabres, against a superior 
force of red-chrysanthemum-coated Russian lancers. The horses are 
all of flowers, often bizarre in color. 

On the other side of the stage, which slowly revolves upon the 
signal of two resonant sticks struck together several times by the 
voluble lecturer, before the eyes of the crowd of standing ‘spec- 
tators, is the stirring scene of gallant Commander Hirose’s daring 
attempt to sink a transport in-the channel of Port Arthur. Hirose 
was the naval officer who three times went below decks on the 
sinking transport in a vain attempt to find a missing warrant 
officer. The vessel had been hit a dozen times by shells from the 
Russian land batteries and, in a blaze of search-lights, shells were 
bursting around it by the hundreds. With the ship sinking under 
his feet, he clambered into the small boat alongside, and almost 

with his order to give way 
came the messenger of death 





handing one, at the same 
time, a programme whose 
pictures outvie Barnum’s 
wildest dreams of human 


activities in pictorial delin- 
eation. On entering you 
pass through winding walks, 
banked high on either side 
to a depth of six feet with 
chrysanthemums in endless 
varieties of form and color. 
The delight and admiration 
of the clusters of sightsee- 
ing Japanese, as they crit- 
ically discuss the merits of 
certain flowers, interest: the 
visiting foreigner even more 
than the them- 
selves, for, after all, while 
the flowers are very beauti- 
ful and the color, shape, 
texture, and = size wonder- 
fully varied, our hothouse 
florists at home have, by sci- 
entific culture and crossing, 
succeeded in forcing the 
chrysanthemum to a point of 
even greater perfection than 
has yet been attained by the 
Japanese. 

Upon turning a corner of 
the flower - walled passagé- 
way, one runs full into the 
Er-lung-shan Fort at Port 
Arthur. <A desperate assault 
is on. The Japanese attack- 
ing party are scaling the 
massive green walls (made 
of bamboo splints and cov- 


blossoms 


ered closely with small- 
leafed green vines). On the 


ramparts, Japanese and Rus- 
sians are clinched in mortal 
combat, with real swords in 
full swing in the air and 
real guns clubbed ready to 
dash out — papier - maché 
brains, while real bayonets 
are thrust into straw and 
bamboo vitals of soldiers 
brilliantly uniformed — in 
close-set. chrysanthemums. 
In spite of the highly 
artificial. character of the 








which ended his life. 

The mechanical devices 
of these fixed pieces are sim- 
ple and crude. The stage 
revolves on a central axle, 
like the wheel of a cart set 
sideways. The motive pow- 
er is half a dozen men. In 
some of the tableaux the 
small boats filled with sail- 
ors rock in the billowy sea 
of flowers, and the derelict, 
battle - scarred ships sink 
creakingly, while jackies, 
overboard, strangled in the 
sprays of white blossoms, 
swim manfully up and down 
in the same spot. In some 
of the cavalry charges, 
horses and riders rise to 
the summits of flower-crest- 
ed hills, to sink out of sight 
again as the scene is shifted. 
It is no unusual thing for 
the supers to come walking 
out of the setting from be- 
hind a great wave and jump 
off the stage to mingle with 
the visitors. 

These chrysanthemum 
shows last two months, and, 
from first to last the blos- 
soming lay figures of men 
and horses look quite fresh. 
It is well known that the 
Japanese can keep a vase of 
cut flowers in fresh condi- 
tion longer than any other 
people in the world, but it 
puzzled the writer greatly to 
see how it was possible to 
keep the thousands and 
thousands of «solidly set 
chrysanthemum blossoms on 
the bamboo manikins in al- 
most their pristine beauty 
for two months, unless they 
sat up nights replacing 
them. 

The kindly manager of 
one show solved the prob- 
lem for us, by disclosing the 
interior construction of a 
figure. Each plant, with its 








seene, it is very striking 


and realistic, and a subdued 
light tends to heighten the 
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leaves and roots, is put on 
the lay figure entire. The 
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flower heads, and buds come through the bamboo splints, which are 
a quarter the thickness of a lead-pencil, and are tied in place with 
rice straw. Inside the figure straw is placed, and the plant roots, 
witheut any earth, are woven among it. The leaves of the plant 
do the best they can in a semi-twilight behind the flowers and be- 
tween the outer framework and the central straw-core. Every 
evening the entire exhibit receives a thorough watering. 

With no more attention than this the chrysanthemums continue 
to exist for two months, and the florists say that this treatment 
retards all growth, for the time being, and leaves the plant in a 
condition where it goes neither backward nor forward, but re- 
tains all its beauty for many weeks. 

The construction of one flower horse requires the services of 
fifteen men for one day, at a cost of fifty cents in gold per man. 
A staged scene, with six or eight figures, painted backgrounds, can- 
vas ship and boats, costs approximately two hundred dollars in 
gold. 

Some of the florists of Dango-zaka go in for Lilliputian shows, 
or, as one manager has it displayed on a sign in English, “ The 
real new and mould dolls of the War—Japan-Russia in Manchuria.” 

In the doll shows there are whole battle-fields covered with dash- 
ing cavalry and charging infantry, the figures of which are seldom 


A Flower-piece representing the Exploit of Lieutenant Hirose, who was Killed while Searching for a Missing Warrant Officer 
on a Sinking Transport in Port Arthur Harbor 





over six inches high. There are Red Cross hospitals filled with sick 
and wounded; long lines of artillery and infantry pushing to the 
front; scenes in Korea with baggy-trousered inhabitants joyfully 
guiding Japanese staff - officers out of walled cities toward the 
enemy, and scenes of the painful struggles of the Japanese artillery 
and infantry through the wintry blasts and snows in their remark- 
akle advance to the Yalu last spring. 

The realism is carried out to the minutest detail; every infantry- 
man is completely equipped, even to the tag which carries his name; 
the hospital nurses, in caps and gowns, have tiny Red Cross badges 
on their breasts, and the stricken soldiers, in six-inch beds, lie 
under specially-woven blankets bearing the same stripes as the 
Government weave. 

“We are going to America next year,’ one manager informed 
me, “and I understand you have a great flower show in New York 
every year. It is there we desire to go first, for it is a great city, 
and the people of America have had great sympathy for us during 
our war.” 

A little irrelevant in ending his sentence, perhaps, but the people 
of the Land of the Rising Sun are so appreciative of the attitude 
taken by the American people toward them that hardly a man 
can refrain from referring to it. 


The Veiling 


By Fullerton L. Waldo 


GHALL Earth in dusk fie yonder 
And thou be grieved and dumb, 
And I, to still thy silence, 


Never, forever, come: 


Or come but soundless, viewless, 
And find thee deaf and blind 
To me, a mote of sunbeam, 


A wandering of the wind! 
























CHAPTER I 
THE SETTING 


HE village of Colorow is enclosed by a colossal amphi- 
theatre of dove-gray stone, in whose niches wind-warped 
pines stand like spectators silent and waiting. Six thou- 
sand feet above the valley floor green and orange slopes 
run to the edges of perennial ice - fields, while farther 
away, and peering above these almost inaccessible defences like 
tents ef besieging Titans, rise three great mountains gleaming with 
snow and thunderous with storms. Altogether a stage worthy some 
Titanie drama rather than the calm slumber of a forgotten hamlet. 

The railway enters the valley from the south by sinuously fol- 
lowing the windings of a rushing foam-white stream, and for many 
miles the engines cautiously feel their way among the stupendous 
walls, passing haltingly over bridges hung perilously between per- 
pendicular cliffs by slender iron rods, or creep like mountain- 
cats from ledge to ledge, so that when they have reached safe har- 
bor beside the little red depot they never fail to pant and wheeze 
like a tired, gratified dog beside his master’s door. Aside from the 
coming and going of these trains the town is silent as the regard- 
ing pines. 

The only other ways of entrance to this deep pocket lie over 
threadlike trails which climb the divide from Silver City and Toltee 
and Vermillion, and loop their terrifying courses down the de- 
clivities, trod only by the sturdy burro or the agile, sure-footed 
mountain-horse. These wavering paths, worn deep and dusty once, 
are grass-grown now, for they were built in the days when silver 
was accounted a precious metal, and only an occasional hunter 
or prospector makes present use of them. 

Colorow itself, once a flaming, tumultuous centre of miners, gam- 
blers, and social outcasts, is now risen (or declined) to the quiet 
of a New England summer resort, supported partly by two or 
three big mines (whose white ore is streaked with gold), but more 
and more by the growing fame of its mountains and their medicinal 
springs; for these splendid peaks have their waters, hot and cold 
and sweet and bitter, whose healing powers are becoming known 
to an ever-growing number of those Americans who are minded to 
explore their native land. 

This centre of aerial storms, these groups of transcendent sum- 
mits, would be more widely known still but for the singular sense 
of proprietorship with which each discoverer regards them. Each 
traveller who falls into this paradise is seized with a certain in- 
stant jealousy of it, and communicates his knowledge only to his 
family and his friends. Nevertheless. its fame spreads slowly, 
and each year new discoverers ilock in growing numbers to the 
one little hotel and its ramshackle bathhouse, so that the com- 
munity, once absolutely and viciously utilitarian, begins to take 
timid account of its esthetic surroundings, and here and there a 
little log cabin (as appropriate to this land as the chalet to the 
Alps) is built beside the calling ripples of the river, while sad- 
dled horses, laden burros in long lines, and now and then a vast 
yellow or red ore-wagon, creaking dolefully as it descends, still 
give evidence of the mining which goes on far up the zigzag trails 
toward the soaring, shining peaks of the Continental Divide. 


CHAPTER II 
THE MAID ON THE MOUNTAINSIDE 


One day in July a fair young girl, with beautiful gray eyes, sat 
musingly beside one of these southern trails, gazing upon the 
inverted pyramid of red sky which glowed between the sloping 
shoulders of the westward warding peaks. Her exquisite lips, 
scarlet as strawberry stains, were drawn into an expression of 
bitter constraint, and her brows were unnaturally knitted. Her 
hat lay beside her on the ground, her brown hair was blowing free, 
and in her eyes was the look of one longing for the world beyond 
the hills. She appeared both lonely and bitter. 

It was a pity to see one so young and so comely confronting 
with sad and sullen brow such aerial majesty as the evening pre- 
sented. It was, indeed, a sort of impiety, and the girl seemed at 
last to feel this. Her frowning brow smoothed out, her lips grew 
more girlish in line, and at length, rapt with wonder, she fixed 
her eyes on a single purple cloud which was dissolving, becom- 





ing each moment smaller, more remote, like a fleeing eagle, yet 
burning each instant with even more dazzling flame of color than 
before—hasting as if to overtake the failing day. A dream of 
still fairer lands, of conquest and of love, swept over her, became 
mirrored in her face. She had the wistful gaze which comes to 
the eyes of the young when desire of the future is strong. 

Upon her musings a small sound broke, so faint, so far, she could 
not tell whence it came nor what its cause might be. It might 
have been the rattle of a pebble under the feet of a near-by squirrel 
or the scrambling rush of a distant bear. A few moments later 
the voice of a man, very diminished yet unmistakable, came 
pulsing dewn the mountainside—the voice of one man calling to 
another. 

The girl rose as lightly, as gracefully, as a fawn who, roused 
but not affrighted, stands on her imprint in the grass and waits 
and listens. 

The man or men—for another voice could now be heard in answer 
—came rapidly on, and soon a couple of men and a small pack- 
train came out of a clump of thick trees at the head of a gplch, 
and, doubling backward and forward, descended swiftly upon the 
girl, who stood without fear, but with a little natural curiosity, to 
Jet the travellers, whoever they might be, pass and precede her 
down to the valley. She resented them for the reason that they 
cut short her reverie, her moment of spiritual peace. 

The man who first appeared was a familiar type of the West, 
a small, lean, sharp-featured, foxy-eyed mountaineer, riding grace- 
fully, yet wearily—the natural horseman and trailer. Behind him 
two tired horses, heaped with a camp outfit, stumbled, with low- 
hanging heads, while at the rear, sitting his saddle sturdily rather 
than with grace, rode a young man, bareheaded, but otherwise in 
the rough-and-ready dress of a plainsman. His eyes were on the 
sunset also, and something in the manner of his beard, as well as 
in the poise of his head, proclaimed him to be master of the little 
train, a man of culture and an alien. 

At sight of the girl, he smiled and bowed with a look of frank 
and most respectful admiration, quite removed from the impudent 
stare of his guide. His hands were gloved; he wore a neat shirt, 
and his tie was in order—-so much the girl saw as he faced her— 
and as he passed she apprehended something strong and manly in 
the lines of his back and shoulders. Plainly he was not to the 
saddle born like the man ahead, and yet he was quite as bronzed 
and travel-worn. 

A turn in the trail brought them both close under her feet, and 
again the man in the rear glanced up at the figure poised on the 
boulder above him, and: his eyes glowed once more with pleasure. 
There was in his look an expression of acknowledged kinship as 
of one refined soul to another, and there was in this a kind of 
subtle flattery which pleased while it puzzled the girl. Men with 
eyes of that appeal were not common in her world. 

The bitter look vanished out of her face. She gazed after him 
with the unabashed interest of a child, wondering who he might 
be. In that instant her soul, impressionable and eager, received 
and retained, like a sensitive plate, every line of his figure, every 
minute modelling of his face: even his fashion of saddle and the 
leather of his gun-case remained with her as food for reflection, 
and as she loitered down the trail a wish to know more about him 
rose in her heart. There was a kind of smiling ecstasy on his 
face before he saw her, as if he, too, were transported by the scene 
which came at last to be the chief revelation of his character. 

The red went out of the sky. The golden eagle of cloud flew 
home over the illimitable seas of saffron, the purple shadows rose 
in the valleys, the lights of the town began to sparkle. Engine 
bells clanged to and fro, and the strains of a saloon band rose to 
vex the girl’s poetic soul with repugnant remembrances of the 
dance-hall. “I suppose he is only camping through,” she thought, 
a little wistfully, referring back to the stranger. “I wish I knew 
who he is.” 

As she came down to the level of the stream its friendly roar 
cut off the ribald music and the clamor of the engines precisely 
as the bank shut away the visible town, leaving the little row of 
pretty cottages in the ward of the mountains and the martial, 
ranked, and towering firs. 

At the foot of the trail a gray-haired woman met her. It was 
her mother, disturbed, indignant. “ Viola Lambert, what do you 
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mean by staying up there after dark? I’m.all of atremble over 
you.” 

“It isn’t dark, mother,” answered the girl, “and if it were it 
isn’t the first time I’ve been out alone.” 

Mrs. Lambert’s voice softened. .“ Child, I can hardly see your 
face! You must not do such things. I don’t mind your being out 
on horseback, but you must not go up there afoot. It is dangerous 
with all these tramp miners coming and going.” 

“Well, don’t scold. I’m here safe and sound.” 

“T haven't had such a turn for years, Viola,’ the mother ex- 
plained, as they walked side by side along the narrow walk. “I 
had an impression—so vivid-—-that I dropped my work and ran to 
find you. It was just as if you called me, asking for help. It 
seemed to me that some dreadful thing had happened to you.” 

* But nothing did. I went up to see the sunset—I didn’t meet 
a soul—” She ended abruptly, for she did not wish to retrace her 
bitter reverie. 

“Who were the two men who came down just now; they must 
have passed you?” 

“Yes, they passed me—I didn’t know them. The one behind 
looked like an ‘ ex- 
pert.’ Perhaps he ' 
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so much more subtly exalting—it held an impersonal quality—it 
went beyond her entire understanding, adding an element of mys- 
tery to herself, to him, and to the sunset. 


CHAPTER III 
THE MAN 


MEANWHILE the young tourist had alighted before the door of 
the principal hotel, and after writing his name in a clear and 
precise hand on the book in the office had hastened to his supper, 
carrying a most vivid recollection of the slender figure and flushed 
and speaking face of the girl on the trail. That moment of meet- 
ing, accidental and fleeting, had already become a most beau- 
tiful climax of his pilgrimage. “She was born of the sunset; she 
does-not really exist,” he said, with unwonted warmth of phrase. 
“ How could this little mining town produce so exquisite a flower?” 

His grosser needs supplied, he lit his big student’s pipe and 
went out upon the upper story of the hotel’s rude porch, and there 
sat, listening to the rush of the stream, while the great yellow 
stars appeared one by one above the lofty peaks and the air grew 
crisp to frostiness. 
He was profoundly 





has come to examine 
the San Luis mine. 
Some one said they 
were expecting a 
man from England.” 

* He looked more 
like a Frenchman to 
me.” 

“It may be he is,” 
answered Viola, re- 
strainedly. 

They turned in at 
a rustic gateway 
opening into the 
yard of a small and 
very pretty log 
cabin which seemed 
a toy house, so 
minute was it, in 
contrast to the 
mighty, fir - decked 
wall of gray and yel- 
low rock behind it. 
Flowers had been 
planted along the 
path, and through 
the open door a red- 
shaded lamp = shone 
like a poppy. Plain- 
ly it was the home 
of refined and taste- 
ful women, a_ place 
where tall rude men 
entered timidly and 
with apologies. 

Was there any 
mail?” asked the 
girl as she put aside 
her hat. 

“ Not a thing.” 

The shadow deep- 
ened on her small 
sensitive face. ‘ Oh, 
why don’t the girls 
write — they should 
know how horribly 
lonely it is here. 
I’m tired of every- 
thing to-day, mo- 
ther, perfectly stone- 
blue. I don’t like 








at peace with the 
world and _ himself, 
his physical weari- 
ness being just suf- 
ficient to give this 
hour of rest sound 
completeness of con- 
tent. 

As the beauty of 
the night deepened, 
the girl’s beauty 
allured like the 
moon. He still 
sought to explain 
her. “She is some 
traveller like my- 
self,” he said. 
* Bret Harte, to the 
contrary, notwith- 
standing, the  wil- 
derness does not 
produce maids _ of 
her evident refine- 
ment and grace. 
She comes of a long 
line of well- bred 


people.” 
He was not an 
emotional person, 


and had not been 
permitted to  con- 
sider pleasure the 
chief object, even of 
a vacation; but he 
went to his bed that 
night well pleased 
with Colorow, and 
with a_half-defined 
sense that this was, 
after all, the point 
toward which his 
long journey, with 
all its windings, 
had really tended. 
However, he was 
not ready to = ac- 
knowledge that a 
large part of the 
charm of the place 
was due to. the 
glamour of a slender 








what I am; I’m 
tired of church work 
and the people here 
—TI want to go back 
East; I want to change my life completely—” 

The mother, a handsome woman, with fresh unlined face, made 
no reply to this outburst. “ Gusta won’t be back until late; we 
will have to get our own supper.” 

The girl seemed rather pleased at this opportunity to do some- 
thing, and went to her work cheerfully, moving with such grace 
and lightness that the mother stood in doting admiration to watch 
her—she was so tall and lithe and full-bosomed—-her one treasure. 

As she worked the shadow again lifted from the girl’s face, a 
smile came back to her scarlet lips, and she sang under-breath 
as only a young maiden can sing to whom love is a wonder and 
marriage a far-off dream. 

She recalled the look which lay upon the face of the man who 
was riding with bared head in ecstasy of the scene above and be- 
low him—but most of all she dwelt upon the gracious and candid 
glance of admiration which he gave as he disappeared below her 
to be seen no more. : 

This look went with her to her room, and as she sat at her win- 
dow which opened upon the river she wondered whether he had 
gone into camp in the pine-grove just below the bridge, or whether 
he had taken lodgings at the hotel. 

She had lovers—no girl of her charm could move without meet- 
ing the admiring glances of men—but this stranger’s regard was 


There was in his look an expression of kinship as of one soul to another 





maid lit by the sun- 
set light. 

This delight in 
the town and _ its 
surroundings gained a new quality next morning as he looked 
from his window upon a single white cloud resting like a weary 
swan on the keen point of old Kanab. Though the mesas of New 
Mexico and the deserts of Arizona were his special field, he bared 
his head to the charm of “the high country.” 

Each summer, after months of prolonged peering into the hid- 
den heart of microscopic things in his laboratory—he was both 
analytical chemist and biologist—it was his custom to return for 
a few weeks to huge, crude synthetic nature for relief. After end- 
less discussion of ‘* whorls of force” and of “ the office of germs in 
the human organism,” he enjoyed the racy vernacular of the plains- 
man, to whom bacteria were as indifferent as blackberry seeds. 
Each year he resolved to go to the forest, to the lake regions, or 
to the mountains, but as the day of departure drew near the desert 
and the strange peoples living thereon reasserted their dominion, 
and so he had continued to return to the sand, to the home of the 
horned toad and the rattlesnake. These trips restored the sane 
balance of his mind. To camp in the chaparral, to explore the 
source of streams, and to relive the wonder of the boy kept his 
faculties alert and keen. 

His love of the sands and the purple buttes of the plain did not 
blind him to the beauty of coloring, and the gracious majesty of 
these peaks, clothed as they were with the russet and gold and 
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amber of ripened grasses, which grew even to the very summits— 
(only the kingliest of the peaks were permitted to wear the ermine 
robes which denoted sovereignty)—they were, indeed, much more 
impressive than he had expected them to be. 

He was not one of those who seek out strange women, and he 
had no hope of again meeting the girl of the mountainside again. 
He was content to have her remain a poem—a song of the sunset— 
a picture seen only for a moment, yet whose impression outlas 
iron. Everything in nature had converged to make her momentous. 
His long stay among the ugly dusky women of the desert, his ex- 
ultant joy in the mountain sunset, and his abounding health, 
which filled his heart with the buoyancy of a boy—all these causes 
combined to fill his mind with emotions, which his absorption in 
scientific investigation had set in the background—emotions. which 
concern the common man, but which the deeply ambitious chemist, 
eager to dissect a lump of protoplasm, must put aside with a 
firm hand. 





CHAPTER IV 
A SECOND MEETING 


VIoLA was just leaving her mother’s gate the following after- 
noon when a man’s voice, cordial, assured, and cultivated, startled 
her. 

* Good morning. Is this your home?” 

She looked up to meet the smiling eyes of the stranger horse- 
man. Again that indefinable charm of manner robbed his greeting 
of offence, and quite composedly she replied, 

“ Yes, this is our home.” 

“What a view you have and what music.” He indicated the 
river, which ran white and broad over the pebbles, just below 
the walk. “I am enchanted with the place. I think you must 
love it very much.” 

Her face expressed a qualified assent. ‘Oh yes, but I get tired 
of it sometimes, especially in winter, when we are all shut in with 
snow. 

* Then you really are a year-round resident? I suppose my view 
is the tourist’s view. I didn’t suppose anybody lived here in win- 
ter. I hope you won’t mind my introducing myself.” He handed 
her a card. * You made such a pretty picture up there beside the 
trail yesterday that I couldn't forbear speaking to you to-day. I 
wanted to know whether you were real or just a fragment of sun- 
set cloud.” 

The ease and candor of his manner, joined to the effect of the 
name on the card, fully reassured her, and when she looked up she 
was smiling. ‘ Won’t you come in and rest?” 

* Thank you, I should like particularly to do so. I’ve been for 
a climb up that peak, and your cottage is alluring.” 

Her reserve quite melted, the girl led the way to the door, where 
her mother stood in artless wonder. 

* Mother, this is Dr. Serviss of Corlear College.” 

“I’m glad to know you, sir,” said Mrs. Lambert, with old- 
fashioned formality. ‘ Won’t. you come in?” 

“Thank you. It will be a pleasure.” 

* Are you a physician?” she asked, as she took his hat and stick. 

“Oh dear no! Nothing so useful as that. I’m a doctor by 
brevet, as they say in the army.” ‘Then, as though acknowledging 
that his hostess was entitled to know a little more about her in- 
trusive guest, he added: * I am a student of biology, Mrs. Lambert, 
and assistant to Dr. Weissmann, the head of the Bacteriological 
Department of Corlear Medical College. We study germs—micro- 
scopic * bugs’ ”’—he ended, with humorous glance at Viola. “ What 
a charming bungalow you have here. Did you gather those wild 
flowers ?” 

Viola answered in the tone of a pupil to her master. “ Yes, 
sir.” 

* But some of them grow high. You must be a mountaineer. 
Pardon my curiosity—it is inexcusable—but how long have you 
lived here?” 

The mother looked at her daughter for confirmation. ‘“ Eight 
years.” 

“Of course you are from the East?” 

“ Yes, from Wisconsin.” 

He laughed. “ We call Wisconsin a Western State. Of course 
it’s the ignorant prejudice of the New-Yorker, but I find it hard 
to think of you as actual residents of this far-away little town. 
I thought only miners lived here?” 

‘We are miners. My husband has a mine up in the Basin, but 
he’s putting in some new machinery just now and is unable to 
come down but once a week.” Then mildly resenting his implied 
criticism of the town she added, * We have just as nice people 
here as you'll find anywhere.” 

He responded gallantly. “I am quite prepared to believe that, 
Mrs. Lambert. But do many nice people like you live here all the 
year round?’ He was bent on drawing the girl out, but she did 
not respond. 

The mother answered: “I haven’t been away except to take 
my daughter East to school.” 

He was cautious. By East you mean Milwaukee?” 

* Diamond Lake, Wisconsin.” 

He turned to the girl. ‘ How long were you away?” 

“Four years.”  ° 

* Did you like it?” 

* Very much.” 

“That is the reason you find it lonesome here.” Up to this 
moment his attitude was that of a teacher toward a pretty pupil. 
“You miss your classmates, I suppose. Still there must be diver- 
sions here, even for a young girl.” 

The mother sighed. “It really is very lonesome here for Viola; 


if it weren’t for her church work and her music I don’t knaw 
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what she’d do. There are so few young people, and then her years 
at the seminary spoiled her for the society out here, anyway.” 

“So much the worse for Colorow society,” laughed Serviss. 
Then, to clear the shadow which had gathered on the girl’s face, 
he said: “I see a fine piano and shelves of music books. This 
argues that you love music. Won’t you sing for me? I am 
hungry for a song.” 

* I do not sing,” she replied, coldly. “1 have no voice.” 

“Then play for me. I have been for eight weeks on the desert, 
and I am famishing for music.” 

“ Are you a musician?” asked Mrs. Lambert. 

“Oh no, only a music-lover.” 

“ My daughter is passionately fond of the piano,” the mother ex- 
plained, “and her teachers advised her to go on and make a spe- 
ciality of it. They recommended Boston, but Viola wants to go 
to New York. She wanted to go last year, but I couldn’t let her 
go. I’d been without her for four years, and Mr. Lambert’s af- 
fairs wouldn’t permit us both to go—and so she had to stay—but 
it does seem too bad for one as gifted as she is to give it up.” 

At this moment Serviss changed his entire attitude toward these 
people. They were too genuine, too trustful, and too fine to per- 
mit of any patronization, and the girl’s dignified silence and the 
charm of her pellucid eyes and rose-leaf lips quite transmuted 
him from the curious onlooker to the friend. “I can understand 
your dilemma,” he said, with less of formal cheer and more of 
genuine sympathy. “And yet if your daughter has most decided 
talent it is only fair to give her a chance to show what she 
ran do.” 

The girl flushed and her eyes fell as the mother bent toward 
her visitor. 

“IT wish you would listen to her play, Dr. Serviss, and tell me 
what you think of her talent.” 

His eyes shone with humor. “J will listen with great pleasure; 
but don’t ask a chemist to judge a pianist. I love music—it is a 
sweet noise in my ears,-but I can hardly distinguish Chopin from 
Schumann.” He faced the girl. “Play for me. I shall be very 
deeply indebted.” As she still hesitated he added, “ Please do, or 
I will certainly think you consider me intrusive.” 

As Viola slowly rose, Mrs. Lambert said: ** You must not feel 
that way, Dr. Serviss; we are highly honored to entertain one so 
eminent as you are. I was brought up to value learning. Play 
for him, Viola.” 

“What is the reason for her reluctance?” Serviss asked him- 
self. ‘Is it shyness? Or does she resent me?” 

With a glance of protest at her mother the girl took her seat 
at the piano. “I will try,” she said, bluntly. ‘“ But L know I 
shall fail.” 

Twice she laid her hands upon the keys only to snatch them 
away again as if they were white-hot metal, and Serviss fancied 
her ‘cheek grew pale. The third time she clashed out a few jarring 
chords intermixed with a quite astonishing roulade on the treble— 
an unaccountable interruption, as if a third hand had been thrust 
in to confuse her. She stopped, and he began to share her em- 
barrassment. 

She tried again, shaking her head determinedly from side to 
side as if to escape some invisible annoying object. It seemed as 
if some mocking sprite in the instrument were laboring to make her 
every harmony a discord, and Serviss keenly regretted his in- 
sistence. 

Suddenly she sprang up with an impatient choking cry. “I 
can’t do it. He won’t let me,” she passionately exclaimed, and 
rushed from the room, leaving her visitor’ gazing with pity and 
amazement into the face of the mother, who seemed troubled, 
but in no wise astounded, by her daughter’s hysterical action. She 
sat in silence—a painful silence, as if lacking words to express 
her thought, and Serviss rose, rebuked, and for the first time ill 
at ease. 

“IT beg your pardon, Mrs. Lambert. I didn’t intend to embarrass 
your daughter.” 

“She is very nervous—” 

“T understand. Being a complete stranger, I should not have 
insisted. One of the best singers I ever knew was so morbidly 
shy that on the platform she was an absolute failure—her vocal 
chords became so contracted that she sang quite out of tune, and 
yet among friends she was magnificent.” 

The mother’s voice was quite calm. “It was not your fault, sir. 
Sometimes she’s this way, even when her best friends ask her to 
play. That’s why I fear she will never. be able to perform in con- 
certs—she is liable to these breakdowns.” 

He ‘vas puzzled by something concealed in the mother’s tone, 
and pained and deeply anxious to restore the peaceful charm of the 
home into which he had, in a sense, unbiddenly penetrated. “I 
am guilty—unpardonably guilty. I beg you to tell her that my 
request was something more than polite, seeming I was sin- 
cerely eager to hear her play. Perhaps at another time, when 
she has come to know me better, she will feel like trying again. 
I don’t like to think that our acquaintance has ended thus—in 
discord. May I not come in again, now that I am in a sense ex- 
plained °” 

He blundered on from sentence to sentence, seeking to soften the 
stern, straight line on the mother’s lips—a line of singular re- 
pression, sweet but firm, 

“1 wish you would come again. I should really like your 
advice about Viola’s future. Can’t you come in this evening?” 

“T shall be very glad to do so. At what hour?” 

“ At eight. Perhaps she will be able to play for you then.” 

With a feeling of having blundered into a most unpleasant pre- 
dicament, through a passing interest in a pretty girl, Serviss re- 
treated to his hotel across the river. 

To be Continued, 
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A SESSION OF THE HUNGARIAN PARLIAMENT AFTER THE RECENT RIOT IN THE 
CHAMBER OF DEPUTIES 


The photograph shows the Hungarian Parliament in session at Budapest, after the wreckage resulting from the recent riot had been removed. At the time of the riot the Opposition, 
left to themselves } ry, who did not appear in the Chamber, assaulted the President and the Parliamentary Guard. A free fight took place, during which the Chamber was 
wrecked and much of the furniture demolished. To the right of the photograph may be seen the steps leading to the President’s tribune, from which the railing has been torn away 








The Part-Hefter 


By James L. Ford 


N actor, known variously as “ experienced,” “ reliable,” and 

* vood all-round,’ one who has been said to “ play with 

authority,” and whose “scholarly reading of his lines” 

has been the subject of frequent eulogy, walked out of his 

manager’s office with a roll of typewritten manuscript 

clutched tightly in his hand and a look of blended joy and elation 
irradiating his well-seamed face. 

* I’ve got my new part,” he cried, joyously, to a friend whom he 
met on the sidewalk, “and it’s great.” 

* Indeed,” said his friend; “ what’s the character?” 

“ Dunno,” replied the Thespian, cheerfully, “ but it’s simply great. 
If you don’t believe me just heft this.” And his friend proceeded 
to “heft” the typewritten roll, remarking, as he handed it back, 
that it must weigh at least half a pound. 

If this good all-round actor had possessed any real knowledge 
of his craft he would have known that the failure he scored was 
due to the fact that his half-pound part was one of those worth- 
less ones that read well and “heft” well, but which afford the 
player no opportunity to do anything pleasing to the public. The 
actor should have found this out at his very first reading, but he 
did not, because, although he is “ reliable” and “ all-around ” and 
* experienced ” and all the rest of it when on the stage, when it 
comes to a question involving sound professional judgment, he 
is merely a part-hefter—one who hefts a roll of manuscript in his 
hand and tries to estimate its value by its weight, by the number 
of minutes that it keeps him on the scene, and by the quantity 
of words that it allows him to utter. 

At present one might almost say that the part-hefters formed a 
distinct school of art, and I am not quite sure that they do not 
teach it in dramatic academies. A notable disciple of this school 
is Miss Mary Shaw, an actress of great and genuine gifts, and, I 
am told, a woman of unusual intelligence where the choosing of a 
role is not concerned. 

Some evil chance threw one of those half-pound parts at Miss 
Shaw one day, and if it had been a Mauser bullet it could not have 
disposed of her any more effectually, for it sent her roaming the 
earth in Ibsen’s dreary “ Ghosts,” playing the part of the mother, 
which covers a great many typewritten pages, and is warranted 
not to advance her one particle in the estimation of the play- 
going public. Miss Shaw certainly receives the tribute of “ good 
notices ” wherever she plays—one among them that is signed by 
my name—but if she keeps on in the arctic Ibsen regions much 
longer she will be obliged te eat her scrap-book in order to sus- 
tain life. 

Now “Ghosts” has been very much praised by certain owlish 
philosophers because it is a “slice of human life,” and it will 
always command the interest of the real student of the drama be- 
cause of the extraordinary skill with which its author has built 
his scenes. It is famous, also, because it affords the actor who 
impersonates the diseased son an opportunity to do the death- 
scene with his tongue hanging out on his cheek, a subtle bit that 
never fails to please the unknowing. 

3ut the play gives the mother no opportunity to do anything 
but suffer vainly and hopelessly. If she were able to save her 
son or to mitigate his sufferings or to convert him before he dies 
or do anything else that anybody in the audience would like to 
see done, anything that would in any way ameliorate existing con- 
ditions or even brighten the horizon before the fall of the curtain, 
the réle might add to her popularity or prestige; but it does 
not, and in consequence the time and talent that Miss Shaw has 
devoted to it have been wasted. 

Fortunately for such of us as find genuine enjoyment in the 
actor’s art, the theatrical profession contains a large number of 
men and women who are not part-hefters, and who take as much 
pains with a character bit as if it were the central figure in the 
drama. There are, moreover, in the literature of the stage, a 
great number of plays which are dominated by parts that contain 
very few pages and whose weight can be estimated in the fractions 
of an ounce. 

It is generally supposed, for example, that Mr. Gillette when 
writing a piece for the display of his own talent is careful to 
provide himself with a part of generous avoirdupois. The invet- 
erate part-hefter, however, would unquestionably look with scorn 
upon the part written by Mr. Gillette for himself in “ Secret 
Service,” a part which made a deep impression on every one who 
saw the play, and which the vernacular of the stage would char- 
acterize as “full of fat.” That part, however, contains not more 
than thirty pages of typewritten manuscript, and is, I believe, the 
shortest part ever written for a star. The ordinary star part 
runs from sixty to ninety pages and sometimes even higher. Sophie 
Fullgartney, the manicure girl in “The Gay Lord Quex,” has 
eighty-eight pages, and hers is not the star part. 

“ Niobe,” in which Isabel Coe is pleasantly remembered, and 
which has enabled more than one woman to make a reputation 
both in England and in this country, contains three pages less 
than the star part in “Secret Service.” 

There is a scene in “ Othello” in which Jago poisons the mind of 
the Moor with hints of Desdemona’s infidelity—a scene that stage 
tradition declares to belong entirely to Jago. What Othello has to 
say in the course of this scene amounts to so little in words that 
the average star Othello would feel justified in cutting it out alto- 
gether as affording him no opportunity to score. Salvini, however, 
was not a part-hefter, and in that scene, no matter-who his Jago 
might be, he always reduced him to the level of a phonograph, sim- 
ply and solely by the awful force with which he listened, circling 
about him the while like a panther in a cage, and showing in his 
face the effect of every word that he heard. Mr. Booth declared 
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that this was the greatest piece of acting he had ever witnessed 
in his life, and he himself had been his Jago. 

When Mr. Palmer gave out the parts for the first production of 
“The Two Orphans” there was one roll of manuscript that was 
the lightest of all, and weighed so little that the part-hefters in 
the company turned up their noses in scorn and turned pitying 
glances on the young actress to whom it was assigned. Yet that 
was the part of Louise, the blind girl, and Miss Kate Claxton’s 
performance of it will remain in the popular memory long after 
every other character in the piece shall have been forgotten. 

In marked contrast to this part through which one woman made 
a great and enduring reputation, as well as a fortune, may be 
cited one of innumerable pages in a piece called “ The Belle of 
Bridgeport,” produced here three years ago. It was a long part 
and a heavy one as well, but its effect on that inveterate part- 
hefter, Miss May Irwin, who played it, was almost fatal, and she 
has scarcely recovered from it yet. 

Mr. William H. Thompson, who would as soon think of trying 
to judge the possibilities of a part by holding the manuscript up 
to his ear and listening to it as by hefting it in his hand, lives 
in the memory of thousands of theatregoers who cannot even recall 
his name by reason of the innumerable character bits with which 
his professional career is dotted. In ‘ Under the Polar Star” he 
had a part that did not weigh much more than the two weeks’ 
notice with which a part-hefting star frequently rewards the minor 
actor for trying to earn his salary. And yet whenever two or 
three actors or theatre-lovers are gathered together to talk over 
stage triumphs of the past or present they are certain to hark 
back to the character of the Esquimo, as played by Mr. Thompson 
in that now-forgotten melodrama and to his wonderful pantomime 
work in the death-scene. Another character bit of his to which 
reference is certain to be made is that of the master of the hunt 
in “The Masqueraders,” a*part that weighed about as much as a 
postage-stamp and kept him on the stage a very few minutes. And 
I will venture the prediction that these two character bits of Mr. 
Thompson’s will live in the public memory much longer than the one 
which he now plays in “The Secret of Polichinelle,’” and which is 
considered suited to the needs of a star. 

When * The New South” was given in New York some years ago 
the part of the free negro was given to the late James A. Herne, 
and there were not wanting at the time certain wise ones who won- 
dered how an actor of his distinction and with an acknowledged 
position as a star could afford to be seen in a part that weighed 
as little as that, but those who came under the spell of Mr. 
Herne’s art did not concern themselves with the weight or dimen- 
sions of the manuscript that had been handed to him. Nor is it 
likely that any one who watched the pantomime with which he 
gave expression to his feelings during the recital of the crime 
which he himself had committed ever asked one another why this 
man had taken a part so small. 

The part of Zuzu in “Trilby” is far too small to deserve a 
moment’s consideration at the hands of an inveterate hefter, but it 
enabled Mr. Leo Dietrichstein, then unknown on the English-speak- 
ing stage, to make an instant success with both press and public. 

Which one of us remembers Bartley Campbell’s “ Fairfax,” 
given nearly a quarter of a century ago at Abbey’s Park Theatre? 
That piece, too, had a part so insignificant that the hefters uni- 
ted in declaring that it should be entrusted to the least important 
member of the company. But on the night of the first perform- 
ance it was the Tramp—the first of a long and generally tiresome 
line of stage hoboes—that made the real impression on the audience 
and received the highest critical praise the next day—a part that 
will always be remembered as the one which first brought W. J. 
Ferguson into the great white light of popular approval. 

There was a small part in“ Jim the Penman” which was given 
to Ed. Holland—and if there is no bad whiskey there are certainly 
no bad Hollands—and although he walked home with the manu- 
script stuffed in his waistcoat pocket, we who saw the piece at 
the Madison Square remember his acting almost as well as we 
remember the splendid impersonation of the forger’s wife given 
by Mrs. Booth. 

It was a small part that Annie Irish had when “ Tess” was 
first given here, a part that was, in a way, a reflection of that 
played by the star; but in our memories of this drama it is safe 
to say that Annie Irish, as the drunken milkmaid, still has a 
place, while there are even those who say that she was much more 
like one of Hardy’s rustic toilers than was Mrs. Fiske, whose 
refinement and less robust figure suggested qualities that the Tess 
of the novel did not possess. 

There was a small part in “ Barbara Fritchie ”—that of a love- 
crazed boy—and it was given to a very young actor who had 
formerly been Mr. Frohman’s office-boy; yet that part gave Arnold 
Daly his opportunity, and paved the way for the great success 
that has since been his, making it possible for him, while still 
very young, to appear in réles that weigh as much as if they had 
been written expressly for the most confirmed hefter in the busi- 
ness. 

There is a small part in “The Sorceress,” but Miss Gertrude 
Coghlan plays it with so much skill and such genuine feeling that 
the subsequent posings of Mrs. Pat Campbell, the waving of her 
beautiful arms, and the monotonous drone of her voice seem but 
mediocre art in comparison therewith. 

There were very few words in the part entrusted to Mr. Lionel 
Barrymore in “The Mummy and the Humming-Bird,” but no one 
who saw that play is likely to forget the revengeful Italian organ- 
grinder and the scene in which he told his story by means of signs 
and broken words. 
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SCENE AT THE RECENT METROPOLITAN MUSICALE GIVEN 
AT THE HOME OF THE LATE W. C. WHITNEY 


The former residence of the late William C. Whitney was recently the scene of an elaborate entertainment, when the ball- 
room of the Whitney mansion was reopened with a musicale given by the present owner, Mr. James Henry Smith, in which Signor 


Caruso and Miss Edith Walker, of the Metropolitan Opera House, Eugen D’Albert, the pianist 
took part, 


, and Hermann Hans Wetzler 
About six hundred quests were present, including many of the well-known leaders of New York society 
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‘““Dizzy’”’ 


By Sydney Brooks 


LONDON, January 17, 19035. 
FEW days ago we were all surprised to find our papers 
full of Disraeli. In the editorial columns, a “ leader ” on 
Disraeli; in the general columns, long articles on his 
career and influence; in the advertisement columns, notices 
of I know not how many new editions of his works. It 
was, it turned out, the centenary of his birth; and England for 
a moment laid all other things aside to discuss the character and 
record of the most remarkable and in some ways the most fas- 
cinating statesman that the nineteenth century contributed to Brit- 
ish polities. It is nearly a quarter of a century since Disraeli was 
laid in his grave; yet | am bold to say that his influence to-day 
is more real and tangible than that of many who are still in the 
forefront of Parliamentary strife. His death was far from break- 
ing the spell he threw over England. Peel and Palmerston, Rus- 
sell and Derby—these played their parts and left the stage to drop 
from the minds of inen or to be remembered only as one remembers 
Pitt and Grey, for the history they made. But Disraeli is far more 
to the England of to-day than a figure in the procession of the past. 
He is that and he has the glamour that goes with it; but he is 
also more than that. He is one of the living and potent forces 
that at this moment are shaping the political mind and with it 
the political destinies of England. In his lifetime he founded a 
school of statesmanship; in his death he is still a power and a 
cult. 

It is really astonishing to find how many Englishmen of the 
most diverse temperaments and pursuits meet on the common 
ground of interest in “ Dizzy.” And it is still more astonishing 
to find how many Englishmen still feel the charm and ma 
his appeal. There is always a steady call for his novels; he is 
more quoted perhaps than any exclusively Victorian statesman; 
and the volumes of recollections and memoirs and industrious gos- 
sip that have gathered round him already form a fair-sized library. 
If you were to ask ten men of letters and ten politicians what 
book it is they are most looking forward to reading, you would 
receive but one answer, * Dizzy’s oflicial biography.” Many times 
there have been rumors that it was about at last to appear, and 
at each announcement the English reading public has felt a thrill 
of anticipatory enjoyment such as no literary event of my time 
has been able to evoke. But now it is actually taking shape, and 
in 1905 or 1906 we shall have it. 

But it is not merely among the elect of English society and the 
leaders of English thought that ‘“ Dizzy’s ” memory is thus unique- 
ly cherished. It is, above all things, a popular tribute of ad- 
miration that is paid him. You may see this on the 19th of April 
any year. Each successive Primrose-day finds scores of thousands 
of Londoners going out of their way to pass by the Earl of Bea- 
consfield’s statue in Parliament Square and inspect the offering of 
flowers and wreaths annually laid at its base. The primrose was 
never, curiously enough, a favorite flower with the great earl. 
It has become inseparably associated with his name merely because 
he chanced to die in the season when every hedgerow and coppice 
and meadow in England is shining with the most graceful of all 
the English spring flowers. Those who first adopted the prim- 
rose as an emblem to be worn in his memory had, perhaps, little 
hope of the custom outliving its first few years of novelty, and 
they could not possibly expect to see it grow into an almost na- 
tional observance. No doubt its hearty support by Queen Victoria, 
who remembered each year to lay a primrose wreath on the tomb 
of the man whom she liked and trusted more perhaps than any of 
her prime ministers, except possibly Lord Melbourne, did much to 
make it popular. And that it is popular E had ample evidence 
journeying up to town from Gloucestershire on the 19th of last 
April. Every stationmaster and porter along the route had his 
buttonhole of primroses and few passengers were without them. 
In London no other flower was worn. Ninety per cent. of the car- 
riages rolling through Hyde Park had their coachmen, grooms, and 
occupants decorated with bouquets; and I recall that as late as 
seven o'clock there were between one and two thousand people 
clustered round the statue opposite the House of Commons. 

That is a remarkable token of admiring interest to be paid to 
a man more than twenty years dead. It is still more remarkable 
when one remembers what Disraeli was and what the English are, 
and how little common ground existed between the detached, quiz- 
zieal. brilliant Asiatic adventurer, Jewish in feature, race, and in- 
stinct, if not in religion, and the English nobility with their in- 
grained spirit of caste or the English middle classes with their 
hard and narrow insularity. And it is even more wonderful when 
one compares it with the oblivicn that has overwhelmed the great 
rival of * Dizzy’s” later years. Few, very few, in England nowa- 
days think or speak of Gladstone. After fifty years in the very 
centre of the stage he has departed, leaving a memory already 
stale and the example of a policy and a bias of political thought 
which the country has since repudiated to a man. Even the in- 
comparable “ Life” of him written by Mr. Morley has done but 
little to stem the reaction. 

To what, then, does Disraeli owe it that Englishmen, who are 
not temperamentally given to anniversaries, should make an ex- 
ception in his case? Partly, no doubt,. to the glamour that hung 
round his strange and varied career: to the “ mystery” that no 
one ever quite penetrated; to his unfailing command of wit and 
coruscating phrase; to that indomitable courage and grit which 
ridicule, scorn, and prejudice were powerless to shake or swerve. 
sut chiefly, | think, to the fact that Disraeli was the father of 
British imperialism. It is Disraeli the imperialist, the protector 
of India, the purchaser of the Suez Canal shares, the man in whom 








the sense of empire was incarnate, that the people are mostly 
thinking of when they lay their wreaths of primroses on his tomb 
and statues. And to realize what service it was that Disraeli did 
England one has to go back to the cut-and-dried commercialism 
which in the fifties and sixties governed the whole British attitude 
towards the colonies and the empire. Cobdenism was the dom- 
inating influence of mid-century England, and to Cobdenism the 
colonies were valuable simply as so many purchasers of Manchester 
cotton goods and Birmingham hardware. Incredible as it now 
sounds, it is the fact that thirty-odd years ago England came with- 
in an ace of letting her empire slip through her fingers from sheer 
apathy and lack of the will to cluse them. Whether the colonies 
remained under the British flag, or proclaimed their independence, 
or attached themselves to some other power, seemed to be matters 
of completest indifference to the governments of the day. They 
were compared, and by responsible statesmen in public speeches, 
to grown-up sons ready to enter life on their own account. Lord 
Granville quoted with approval Turgot’s spurious analogy between 
a colony and a cluster of fruit that hangs on a tree only until it 
is ripe. The colonies, it was everywhere proclaimed, were being 
“educated in independence.” When they felt equal to voyaging 
alone they would be allowed, and even invited, to “ cut the painter.” 
There was rather more than a suspicion in the early seventies that 
the Liberal party especially encouraged and worked for separation; 
that they would have viewed without opposition or resentment the 
absorption of Canada and the West Indies into the United States 
and the setting up of independent South-African and Australian 
republics. At all events, they made it clear that they did not 
greatly care whether the colonies stayed or went. 

It was here that Disyaeli stepped in and saved the British Em- 
pire. Disraeli was at one time no great lover of the colonies. 
Indeed, on the subject of their retention he had privately ex- 
pressed himself as heretically as any Liberal of them all. But 
he had a profound belief in the part that England ought to play 
in European, and especially Asiatic, politics. He recognized long be- 
fore any one else tle certainty that India would become the pivot 
of British foreign policy. His imperialism was often cheap and 
sometimes shoddy for all the genius of intuition that lay behind 
it. Still it was imperialism; it did rouse England from her 
stupor; it did make her lift up her head once more. At the 
same time many genuine patriots turned the new spirit to ac- 
count in an effort to shame England out of her neglect of the 
colonies. 

Seeley’s Expansion of England led the way; Froude put forth 
allthis brilliant rhetoric to quicken his countrymen to a sense of 
their duties and responsibilities; and the efforts of these men were 
followed up and amplified by the formation of colonial societies 
and empire federation leagues, by the establishment of a group 
of ardent imperialists in Parliament, by the Jubilee of 1897, and 
later still by the extraordinary vogue of Rudyard Kipling—cul- 
minating in the wonderful outburst of the Diamond Jubilee, when 
England for the first time “ discovered ” the British Empire, and 
in the splendid and spontaneous rally of the colonies to the mother 
country when the Boer war broke out. It is mainly as the prime 
source of this movement that Disraeli is honored to-day. But 
Disraeli and Disraeli’s career would always have been fascinating, 
whatever his success in translating ideas into facts or even if he 
had failed to leave any permanent mark on British policy. 

“Of all his triumphs,” says one of his biographers, “ per- 
haps the most satisfying was the sense that a member of his 
despised race had made himself the master of the fleets and armies 
of the proudest of Christian nations.” The prejudice which Dis- 
raeli had to face on account of his Hebrew origin was as intense 
as it was ignoble; but he faced it—as he would have faced any- 
thing—and wore it down by the splendor of his genius. Genius, I 
think, is not too strong a word; it was genius allied to audacity, 
to an indomitable will, and to boundless ambition that at length 
brought the neck of the Tory party in stubborn England under 
the foot of “the old Jew.” Disraeli, if he has left little con- 
structive accomplishment behind him, and if his Turkish policy 
has been since disowned by his own party as well as by the nation, 
had the supreme asset of ideas. Perhaps no man since the time 
of Burke has contributed so much to the stock of English political 
ideas. He knew Englind, as Napoleon knew France, as only one 
who was half a foreigner could know it. He turned upon English 
affairs and English institutions the impartial scrutiny of an alien 
perspicacity, that could never satisfy itself with the mere surface 
of things. 

“Lord Beaconsfield,” said the Times the other day, “ pos- 
sessed that faculty of insight and prevision, that confidence in 
deductions from permanent forces, obscured by the superficial strug- 
gles of the moment, which distinguishes the statesman from the 


-politician. That is why Lord Beaconsfield is still a living force, 


while some of his distinguished contemporaries are dead. . . . His 
ideas are alive among us, his early imaginings are among the 
realities of the present day, and his conceptions of the national 
character are vindicated by national conduct.” That is well and 
truly said; but it is far from exhausting the interest of its sub- 
ject. Disraeli came in the end, no doubt, to live for politics,— 
and it is as a public man that he will be best remembered. But 
he was also a brilliantly talented and effective writer, a speaker 
of the happiest and most cultivated aptness, a talker whose wit 
alone would have made him a prize attraction to London hostesses, 
something, too, of a dandy and at one time not a little of a fop. 
With it all, he impressed Europe and his own countrymen as the 
most remarkable, if not the greatest, Englishman of his time. 
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Books and Bookmen 





By James MacArthur 


O you remember the nights when you used to read by lamp- 

light or candle-light the entrancing novels of Charles 

Reade, of Besant and Rice, of David Christie Murray, with 

their closely woven plots and wealth of incident and 
thrilling situations? The absorbing interest, the stir of 

life and large and varied movement, the sustained power of in- 
yentive imagination, the variety of types and characters. the 
abounding thrill of suspense! Here was no character etching, no 
thumb-nail sketches, no fragments of life, no mere psychological 
study of certain phases of human nature, no morbid pathological 
analyses, no sexual curiosity, no rabid hunting for the “ human 
document.” ‘There were giants in those days in the art of story- 
telling, and the novel had a scope and range in the hands of those 
gifted writers which it lacks to-day. The sustained dramatic 
strength and suspended human interest in the interplay of char- 
acter and circumstance upon a stage that was crowded with action 
seem to be denied writers of fiction nowadays. There is lacking, 
apparently, the imagina- 
tive grasp to embrace 


has done. More story-tellers fail for lack of constructive 
skill than from any other deficiency. The same might be 
said of the stage. One of the most intelligent and artistic 
managers in America, after a long career of wide experience 
with distinguished dramatists, when I asked him what he con- 
sidered the essential gift of the successful playwright, answered, 
‘* Construction.” 


I notice that one reviewer has already “ventured the statement 
that The Silence of Mrs. Harrold has a plot that Dumas himself 
need not have been ashamed of. The title starts the situation. 
Mrs. Harrold’s silence, unavoidable and justifiable, regarding the 
mysterious years previous to her marriage to John Harrold, a 
wealthy New York lawyer of eminence, involves all the other charac- 
ters in the novel in a tragic entanglement on a large scale which is 
only averted by the beneficent interference and adroitness of one 
man—LeDroit Conners, in whom, by the way, the author has sug- 

gested original and daring 
possibilities that compel 








the complications of a 
wide territory for the 
seéne @ faire, and the 
multiplicity of human 
character at variance, yet 
working toward one end. 
Our fiction to-day is 
largely parochial and psy- 
chological, the things of 
which it speaks are done 
in a corner. Not that this 
is to be deprecated or de- 
plored; the fact is that 
novel-writing is in a state 
of transition and that all 
literary methods and treat- 
ment of life are coming 
under the influence’ of 
later scientific research in 
every department. But 
this is too big a subject 
to do more than hint at 
here. One wonders, how- 
ever, whether readers and 
writers are of one mind 
and governed by the same 
conditions. Has the novel 
of protracted plot, such as 
Dumas and Dickens and 
the other more recent 
novelists I have mentioned 
used to write, been suf- 
fered to disappear as 
much by the indifference 
and distaste of the read- 
ing public as by the in- 
efficiency and inadequate 
powers of the _ story- 
writers? I think not. 
True, our quick - lunch 
methods of business have 
affected our reading to an 
extent, but, after all, that. 
is but a small part of the 
nation. Universally, the 
libraries and subscription 
editions of standard 
novels tell a_ different 








admiration and lead us to 
believe that he may prove 
a worthy successor to 
Sherlock Holmes, if in- 
deed, he may not possibly 
supersede Dr. Doyle’s won- 
derful creation. Various 
types of character are 
merged in the working out 
of the story; types of the 
self-made men of the West 
and South; Semitic types; 
English and _ continental 
types; the multimillion- 
aire and his scion; the 
man of power in Wall 
Street, in the theatre, in 
social circles, in the 
smart set, in the home; 
the obscure and_ strug- 
gling inventor; the reign- 
ing “star” on the metro- 
politan stage whose per- 
sonality no less than her 
brilliant acting makes her 
the adored favorite of the 
people; the low comedian 
Whose greatest part was 
Picard in “The Two Or- 
phans,” and the suave and 
polished actor who was 
the greatest of all cheva- 
liers. The love-story fol- 
lows the modern romance 
of Harper Dean, a young 
Wall Street millionaire, 
and Norma Winslow, the 
reigning favorite in the 
theatre, and is only less 
romantic and perilous in 
its course than that of John 
Harrold and his-wife. The 
opening chapters transpire 
on board a_ transatlantic 
steamer nearing New 
York; with this exception 
and a later chapter laid 
in Quebec, the setting of 
the story is familiar to 








tale. For this reason, I 
am firmly inclined to be- 
heve that the new novel 
of intricate plot which 
Mr. Gardenhire has given 
us in The Silence of Mrs. 
Harrold will be warmly welcomed and meet with as wide an ap- 
preciation as its merit deserves. 


Such of the readers of this periodical who follow my remarks on 
this page may remember that a year ago I sought to enlist their 
interest in Mr. Gardenhire’s first novel, which was entitled Lux 
Crucis, a tale of the great apostle Paul, and that I felt assured it 
would reach a large audience. I was not mistaken. Lua Crucis 
lias achieved a popularity seldom attained by a first novel coming 
from the pen of an unknown author, and although it has been 
before the public for a year, and other novels have made large bids 
for popularity, the demand for Mr. Gardenhire’s book continues 
unabated. The reason for this is plain; the author writes from a 
full mind and a wide and varied experience of men and affairs; he 
knows how to marshal his scenes and present them picturesquely 
and with vivid effect; he has the knack of leading the reader on 
from one point of suspense to another in the mazes of a thick plot 
that is inextricable until almost the last chapter is reached. Not 
only so; Mr. Gardenhire possesses remarkable constructive ability. 
He knows how to tell a story. It is not enough to have a story to 
tell; you must know how to tell it. The treatment is everything. 
Take The Masquerader, for example: the story is an old one, the 
theme trite, but no one has ever told it just as Mrs. Thurston 


Samuel M. Gardenhire 
Author of “ The Silence of Mrs. Harrold” 





New - Yorkers. Wall 
Street — Fifth Avenue— 
the theatre district—Har- 
lem—these are the rendez- 
vous of this very modern 
and present-day romance. Mr. Gardenhire knows his New York 
well, and the familiar aspects of the city’s life are recalled with 
an intimate touch of realism that pleases the reader’s fancy. In 
his sensitive appreciation of New York life with its nervous, teem- 
ing, ceaseless activity, one gets something of the effect of the great 
city, one feels the spell that these far-famed English novelists | 
have mentioned were wont to impart when describing the great 
hive of England’s social and industrial life. 


The Silence of Mrs. Harrold, be it said, is not the story of a 
woman with a “ past,” as we are familiar with it in novels dealing 
with the sex problem. But growing out of the situation of Mrs. 
Harrold’s silence, which involves a tragedy and a mystery of grave 
import, there arises the larger, graver question of equal obligation 
and responsibility in the marriage bond. The author has handled this 
question with a dignity and justice and fine feeling that will make 
the book appeal strongly to women. “It is the woman who has 
been called upon to keep sacred the marriage tie, and she has found 
it difficult, because she has found it unfair,” says Mrs. Harrold— 
the exponent of Mr. Gardenhire’s marital ideals. Mrs. Harrold is 
not a New Woman—far from it; she is a woman born to comfort 
and command, of a rare nature, subdued to noble uses, and planned 
to inspire affection and admiration. 








Francis Wilson in a Scene from “Cousin Billy,” at the Criterion 
William Jenks, of Allentown, Pa., is “ personally conducting ” ing himself to be saved by * Billy,’ appeals to the latter's 
his cousin by marriage, a charming widow, and her daughter vanity, and is his choice as a suitor for the hand of the daugh- 
on a tour of Switzerland. They chance to mect two steamer ter. Finally, however, after some amusing complications, ev- 
acquaintances, who are both in love with the daughter. One erything is brought right, and all ends happily. The play is an 
of the men rescues * Cousin Billy” from an automobile acci- adaptation by Clyde Fitch of the French faree “ Le Voyage de 


dent, and is for a time the favorite, but the other, by allow- M. Perichon” 


Jefferson De Angelis and Adele Ritchie in “Fantana,” at the Lyric 

pretended mission with a Japanese diplomat. When the diplo- 
mat fails him, he induces his valet * Hawkins” to impersonate 
The comedy of the piece is based on the com- 
which arise from this situation. Jefferson De 
Angelis plays the part of “ Hawkins” the valet 


* Fantana”™ is a musical comedy by Sam S. Schubert, Robert 
B. Smith, and Raymond Hubbel. The story deals with the 
attempt of “Commodore Everett” to conceal his daughter the minister. 
* Fantana™ and the man he wants her to marry on board the | plications 


yacht “ Japonica.” His excuse for sailing on the yacht is a 


NEW PRODUCTIONS AT NEW YORK THEATRES 
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DOROTHY TENNANT IN GEORGE ADE’S PLAY, “THE COLLEGE 
WIDOW,” AT THE GARDEN THEATRE 


Dorothy Tennant is now playing the part of “ Jane Witherspoon,” the perennial college widow, in George Ade’s “The College 
Widow.” Last year Miss Tennant was with Robert Edcson in Richard Harding Davis’s play, “ Ranson’s Folly” 
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NOT NEUTRAL, BUT INDEPENDENT 


MANSFIELD, OHIO, January 10, 1905. 
To the Editor of Harper’s Weekly: 

Sir,—Your editorial comments are able, and your criticisms are 
generally fair, but with a leaning towards Democracy. You have 
given the Democrats some good advice, which they very much 
needed, but did not seem to appreciate. I would like to see Har- 
pek’s WEEKLY a strictly non-partisan paper (not neutral in poli- 
tics), but independent, criticising both parties as they need it, 
fairly and without prejudice. 

As to the tariff, | believe with you that the Republican party 
ought at least to examine the subject carefully and make such 
reductions as the business of the country can bear. But capital 
and labor of our own citizens engaged in manufactures, who pay 
their taxes to support our government, should be protected against 
foreign products, by taxing those products which compete with ours. 

Reciprocity is right when we can make a treaty so that we do 
not lose more than we gain. The Democratic party was formerly 
in favor of expansion. My first vote in 1844 was for James K. 
Polk, because he favored the annexation of Texas, and he also 
favored a boundary-line between us and Canada, at 54° 40’. I re- 
member the slogan of the Polk campaign was 54—40 or fight. But 
the line was fixed at 49°, and there was no fight. There was oppo- 
sition to the Louisiana purchase, to the Mexican war, and to all 
the territory we acquired, just as there is to-day about the Philip- 
pines. The Philippines, Porto Rico, California, and New Mexico 
were all acquired exactly the same way. And I believe if the 
Democratic party had been in power during the Spanish war they 
would have taken Porto Rico and the Philippines just as we did, 
and we would have heard nothing of that false issue * imperialism.” 
That party always wanted Cuba. I remember when Pierce was 
President. James Buchanan was minister to England, and two 
other eminent men ministers to France and Spain (I think it was). 
President Pierce asked their advice in regard to Cuba. They re- 
plied that we should offer Spain $150,000,000 for Cuba, and if she 
refused to sell, we ought to take it by force if we could. The 
party endorsed those views by electing Buchanan President. 

I an, sir, J. GORBY. 


PAY OF GOVERNMENT OFFICIALS 


ATHENS, OHIO, January 9, 1905. 
To the Editor of Harper’s Weekly: 

Srr,—Apropos of your recent quasi-endorsement of the proposal 
to increase the salaries of many of our government officials the 
question is pertinent, Cui bono? The answer can hardly be, Pro 
bono publico; and the country is not likely to regard with favor 
a proposition to spend its money pro bono privato. Aristotle’s 
political animal is still as numerous as it was in the days of the 
Stagirite. We have from two to two dozen candidates for every 
vacancy, actual or prospective. According to current report not 
a few members of Congress manage to get along comfortable on 
their salaries and their perquisites and to lay aside a snug sum each 
year. No man is obliged to go to Congress; and those who feel 
that they cannot afford to make the sacrifice will be excused. As 
long as our vicious custom of selecting Representatives from a 
prescribed area, even when fitter men can be had just over the line, 
remains in vogue, we are paying for what we have to accept quite 
as much as the commodity on the average is worth. As soon as it 
becomes scarce or of a better quality we shall doubtless be will- 
ing to pay more liberally. This is in accordance with a well-estab- 
lished economic law. This criticism does not apply to those offi- 
cers who represent the general government. Most of these ought 
to be more liberally provided for, especially as they are not re- 
sponsible for the high cost of living in Washington or elsewhere. 
But it would be a curious procedure, if our lawmakers, after 
doing what they can to keep prices up, or at least doing nothing 
to bring them down, should allege as an excuse this condition of 
affairs for voting to themselves more liberal emoluments. It does 
not appear that we are better governed than those countries that 
pay their legislators nothing. Political honors come pretty high; 
but as long as so many persons are not only willing, but eager, to 
pay for them, they ought not to be denied the privilege. 

I am, sir, CHARLES W. SUPER. 


WITHOUT A PEER 


LANCASTER, Pa., January 2, 1905. 
To the Editor of Harper’s Weekly: 

Sir,—Your readers are getting tired of your persistence in 
charging President Roosevelt’s action in the anthracite-coal strike 
in Pennsylvania as unconstitutional. You started out wrong, and 
it would be much more creditable for you to acknowledge that and 
cease to justify your action by persistently sticking to it. Wise 
men sometimes do that, fools never. You say, “ The point of law 
is that when, in a constitution or in a statute the powers of an 
official are defined, the definition is exclusive.” That is as it ap- 
plies to official matters. The President is not stripped of his 
personal, social, or civil rights and privileges because he happens 
to be President. These continue, and he may take an active in- 
terest. in social, charitable, or religious work, and the preservation 
of peace and good order in society the same as any other citizen 


Correspondence 


as a citizen outside the forms or processes of law. You are entirely 
wrong in your application of the law. The letter of the law is one 
thing, and its just and equitable application is another. In Korea 
it is treason to touch the body of the sovereign with an iron 
or metal point. Here sovereigns have died simply because opera- 
tions were refused, as they involved the touch of the lancet. The 
old story of it being a capital offence in ancient times to let or 
spill blood on the street caused the death of one falling in a fit 
on the street whose life might have been saved by blood-letting. 
Your law has the smell of thirty centuries past. The citizens of 
Pennsylvania sanctioned the «ct of the President by giving him a 
majority of more than 400,000. Let the President go and chime 
in with the chorus of approval of his settlement of the anthracite- 
coal troubles as cne among the many good and righteous acts of 
the great man of the age, who stands to-day without a peer. 
1 an, sir, CONSTANT READER. 


STOESSEL TO THE CZAR 


JACKSONVILLE, ILL., January 7, 1905. 
“ Great sovereign, pardon us. We have done everything humanly 
possible. Judge us, but be merciful.”—Stoessel. 


Jo the Editor of Harper's Weekly: 

Sir,—Did a soul supplicating its Maker ever give expression to 
more complete contrition than did this richly caparisoned officer 
of military rank—invoking the mercies of the Czar of Russia? 
“He that humbleth himself shall be exalted ”’—no, “ court-mar- 
tialed.” Isn’t such language suggestive of sacrilege when ad- 
dressed to other than the Deity? ‘“ Have done everything humanly 
possible ’*“—yet asks of a human forgiveness for not doing some- 
thing impossible to be done. I wouldn’t offer such a prayer to 
God Himself, much less to “flesh and blood.” Talk of wars in the 
name of humanity and civilization, but in the name of these— 
could there be greater justification of any act—than for one which 
would teach men that such obeisance as this, is only due the 
Living God—whose service will make them “free indeed”? Pa- 
thetic in the extreme, yet it should bring a blush to the cheek of 
every American sovereign and gratitude to their hearts—that they 
live beneath the folds of * Old Glory,” “In the land of the free 
and the home of the brave.” 

I an, sir, Ben. A. NEAL. 


STONEWALL JACKSON’S GRANDSON APPOINTED 


WASHINGTON, D. C., January 5, 1905. 
To the Editor of Harper’s Weekly: 

Sir,—Recently the President of the United States in an open 
letter announced that he had appointed a son of “ Stonewall” 
Jackson to a Military Academy cadetship, and your journal in 
its editorial column, I see to-day, accepts the statement. I am un- 
able to reconcile the age limit for entrance to West Point (twenty- 
two years) with this statement, and with the fact that General 
Jackson met his death within a few hours of the battle of Chancel- 
lorsville, over forty years ago. Perhaps the “ Journal of Civiliza- 
tion” can help me out. I an, sir, 

Jay J. Morrow. 


[The appointee is described by the President as “ the only liv- 
ing grandson of Stonewall Jackson.”—-Ep1Tor. | 


THE “GOD OF BATTLES” IN THE BIBLE 


New York, January 7, 1905. 
To the Editor of Harper’s Weekly: 

Sir,—As to the phrase “ God of Battles,” allow me to point out 
that while the phrase does not, to my knowledge, appear in that 
form in the Bible, it is a very proper paraphrase of “ Lord of 
Sabaoth ” (Sabaoth-Hosts), which occurs twice in the New Testa- 
ment. Also, we have in the Psalms reference to the “ Lord mighty 
in battle.” So that although the exact language may not oecur 
in the Bible, the “God of Battles” is certainly a Scriptural con- 
ception. I am, sir, CORRESPONDENT. 


WITH OR WITHOUT? 


San FRANCISCO, CAL., January 6, 1905. 
To the Editor of Harper’s Weekly: 

Srr,—In the fifth volume of Rhodes’s History of the United States 
there are words such as endeavour, favour, honour, labour, etc., 
whereas in his previous volumes they appeared as endeavor, favor, 
honor, labor, ete. The former spelling has been generally preferred 
by English writers, but some of them and most American writers 
use the latter, and with the approval of many accepted authorities. 
Do you understand the author’s change in this respect? 

I am, sir, JAMES R. VANCE. 
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To the Point 


For many years a travelling pedler named 
Luce has been a well-known character in the 
country towns of New England. His route 
lies mostly within Maine and New Hamp- 
shire, where he sells needles, pins, soap, ex- 
tracts, ete., and is always a welcome guest 
at the isolated farmhouses where he ealls. 
Unlike most itinerant pedlers he is a man 
of few words. 

Last winter while driving down one of the 
long hills of North Conway his horse be- 
coming frightened, ran, finally bringing up 
at the foot of the hill with an overturned 
cart, beneath which lay the unfortunate 
owner, unable to extricate himself from the 
wreck. A mountaineer approaching asked, 
with typical brevity, “ Tight?” “ No,” re- 
turned the Yankee, * Luce.” 





Sure-footed 


AmoNnG the audience attending a recital 
given recently by a visiting English organist 
was a local musician, a competitor for an 
important organ position sought by the 
visitor. The foreigner was in poor form, his 
management of the pedals being particularly 
bad. His rival in the audience listened quiet- 
ly for a while; then, leaning toward his 
neighbor, he whispered: 

“TI had always understood that the ass 
was a sure-footed beast!” 





Edward Terry and the Waiter 


ONE night after dinner at the Savage Club 
in London, Edward Terry, the English come- 
dian, who is now playing in America, told 
the following story of a chance meeting with 
Henry Irving: 

“Henry Irving and I found ourselves in 
Carlisle one night. I remember we had 
crossed one another in our engagements. He 
was going on up to Edinburgh to play in 
‘The Bells,’ while I was returning to Lon- 
don to revive ‘Sweet Lavender.’ 

“We stayed at a queer old-fashioned hotel 
with a big garden, and all our meals were 
served in a private dining-room. The head 
waiter was a solemn old fellow, who did 
nothing but boast to us that he hadn’t taken 
a drop of anything stronger than milk in 
years. 

“It was our last night. Our baggage 
had gone off to the station. Dinner was over, 
and we sat with our coffee and liqueurs. 

“ Presently old Robert was to bring in our 
bills. Suddenly Irving, under whose grave 
exterior lurks the most fertile practical joker 
| ever met, suggested that we swipe every- 
thing off the table—silver, crockery, cloth, 
flowers, glasses and all, turn out the gas, 
and drop out of the window. 

“T said ‘All right.’ I didn’t see the 
point just then, but, anyhow, the thing 
didn’t take a minute. We just grabbed the 
ends of the cloth, and netted everything in 
it, leaving the bare polished mahogany. Then 
we turned out every light in the chandelier, 
dropped out on to the lawn, closed the win- 
dow softly, and awaited developments. 

“In a few minutes we heard Robert knock. 
Receiving no reply, he went in. We could 
hear him mutter things, and strike a match. 
The man’s face, when he beheld us not only 
vanished, but the table as bare as if the 
room hadn’t been used for months, was a 
truly great sight. Why, it gave me points 
in expression I wouldn’t exchange for gold! 

“In utter bewilderment he went slowly 
out. Like a flash we raised the window 
and climbed back with all the things. With 
deft fingers and excellent taste, Irving laid 
the table, while I lit up the chandelier. 
Then crossing our legs cosily, and lighting 
cigars, we raised our coffee-cups and rang 
for Robert as though nothing had happened. 

“He came flying at the sound of the bell, 
and at the sight of the brilliantly lighted 
room and table elaborately set, not to men- 
tion our comfortable selves, the poor man 
gaped until it was an effort positively super- 
human to refrain from convulsions of mirth. 
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“We casually ordered something else, and 
resumed conversation. But the moment he 
turned his back, out of the window we were 
again, carting everything with us, and leav- 
ing the room in total darkness. 

“When the poor devil brought our order 
this time he gave one howl, dropped the tray, 
and fled shrieking for the landlord. 


“In we got like monkeys, and went 
through the same swift pantomime. Pres- 


ently we heard a most infernal commotion. 
There was a great crash at the door, and 
the excited Robert, now almost hysterical, 
burst in with his worried master, several 
men and maids, and three policemen. 

“ Trving rose in fury. ‘ What is the mean- 
ing of this intrusion, sir,’ the great tragedian 
demanded, in tones of thunder. 

“ There was a pause. 

“* Milk, you was raised on,’ our host re- 
marked, witheringly, to the dumfounded 
Robert——‘ milk. Goramighty, man, it must 
ha’ taken wood-alcohol an’ vodka to ha’ seen 
things like them!’ ” 








ADVICE TO MoTHERS.—Mks. WINSLOW’s SOOTHING SyRUP 
should always be used for children teething. It soothes the 
child, softens the gums, allays all pain, cures wind colic, and 
is the best remedy for diarrha@a.--[ Adv. 








MANY FOODS 
offered for new-born infants do not and cannot contain the 
valuable elements of milk required for the proper nourishinent 
of the child. Borpen’s EaGLe Branp CONDENSED MILK is 
superior to other artificial foods and its use prevents sickly 
weak and rickety children.—[ Adv. a 





MONKS OWN CHARTREUSE. 

U. S. judge decides Liqueur Péres Chartreux is the only 
Genuine Cordial. An injunction was recently granted by 
Justice Lacombe in the United States Circuit Court of New 
York City against the sale in this country of Chartreuse 
liqueur put up in the bottles, and with the labels of the Car- 
thusian monks of La Grande Chartreuse, in France. When 
the French Government, by the passing of the Association’s 
act, forced the monks of La Grande Chartreuse to seek an 
asylum in Spain, it appropriated the labels and trade-marks 
of the Chartreuse liqueur, granting the use of them toa firm 
of French distillers. 

The monks, through their agents in this country, contend 
that the F rench Government, in confiscating their. property, 
did not obtain their secret for manufacturing the liqueur, and 
that the article now sold under their labels is not the genuine 
Chartreuse. 

The Carthusian monks are now manufacturing their famous 
cordial in arragona, Spain, and selling it under the name 
of Liqueur Péres Chartreux.—New York World.—[{ Adv. } 











Piso’s CURE FOR CONSUMPTION always gives rélief in 
Os pa 


cases of Coughs and Colds. 25¢c.—[Adz 
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MIGHT HAVE SAVED IT 


A Lot of Trouble from Too Much Starchy 
Food. 





A little boy of eight years, whose parents did not 
feed him on the right kind of food, was always 
nervous and suffered from a weak condition of the 
stomach and bowels. Finally he was taken 
down with appendicitis, and after the operation 
the doctor, knowing that his intestinal digestion 
was very weak, put him on Grape-Nuts twice a 
day. 

He rapidly recovered, and about two months 

thereafter, his father states, “‘He has grown to be 
strong, muscular, and sleeps soundly, weighs 62 
pounds, and his whole system is in a fine condition 
of health.’ Name given by Postum Co., Battle 
Creek, Mich. 
It is plain that if he had been put on Grape-Nuts 
at an earlier period in his life, and kept from the 
use of foods that he could not digest, he never 
would have had appendicitis. That disease is 
caused by undigested food decaying in the 
stomach and bowels, causing irritation, and 
making for the growth of all kinds of microbes, 
setting up a diseased condition, which is the active 
cause of appendicitis; and this is more marked 
with people who do not properly digest white 
bread. 

Grape-Nuts is made of the selected parts of 
wheat and barley, and by the peculiar processes 
of the cooking at the factory all of the starch is 
turned into sugar, ready for immediate digestion 
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and the more perfect nourishment of all parts of 
the body, particularly the brain and nerve centres. 

Read the little book, ‘‘The Road to Wellville,” 
found in each pkg. 
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Sinancial 


Bills of exchange bought and 
sold. Cable Transfers to Eu- 


Letters uble ‘Transfers to 
rope and South Africa, Com- 


of mercial and Travellers’ Letters 


Credit. fists “Ce 
Brown Brothers & Co., 
3ANKERS, No. 59 WALL STREET. 

SIX MONTHS FREE 


THE MINING HERALD. Leading 
mining and financial paper, giving valuable informa- 
tion on mining and oil industries, principal com- 
panies, best dividend-paying stocks, and showing how 
immense profits may be made on absolutely safe in- 
vestments. Write for it to-day. A. L. WISNER & 
CO., 32 Broadway, New York. 


and Catarrh Sufferers relieved FREE. 
POSITIVE RELIEF ABSOLUTELY FREE. 
No charge whatever. All sufferers write at once. 
CUBANOS CURE CO., 102 W. 42d St., New York 


FLORIDA. 


























Two Weeks? Tour via Pennsylvania 
Railroad. 


The first Pennsylvania Railroad tour of the season 
to Jacksonville, allowing two weeks in Florida, will 
leave New York, Philadelphia, Baltimore, and Wash- 
ington by special train on January 31. 

Excursion tickets, including railway transportation, 
Pullman accommodations (one berth), and meals en 
route in both directions while traveling on the special 
train, will be sold at the following rates: New York, 
$50.00; Trenton, $49.00; Philadelphia, Harrisburg, 
Baltimore, and Washington, $48.00; Pittsburg, $55.00 ; 
and at proportionate rates from other points. 

Similar tours will be run February 14 and 28. 

Fox tickets, itineraries, and other information, apply 





to ticket agents, or to Geo. W. Boyd, General Passenger 
Agent, Broad Street Station, Philadelphia. 
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BITTERS 


Anti-dyspeptic. A tonic, an appetizer,and a delicacy in mixed drinks. 
















T had taken six months to reduce him to vagrancy; it took 
ten more—and the details of his upbuilding were as har- 
rowing as those of his descent—to develop in him sufficient 
mental power to save him from any but the very mild- 
est friction with environment, by which time the ship 

had returned to Liverpool, where the whole crew was “ worked 
out,” as the process of getting rid of men in foreign ports is 
termed. And in this big city he walked the streets, as he had done 
at San Francisco, for just one day, and then sought the captain 
at his hotel, asking that he save him from the land. The captain 
had liked the nervous, but intelligent and willing, young sailor, 
and, as the officers had quit after working out the crew, he 
placed him on board as shipkeeper, and later took him to sea as 
third mate. 

Hardy now considered his career determined. He had secured 
a good sea-chest, and on the inside of the lid pasted the picture 
he had torn from the magazine, and which he had preserved. 
It was still potent for good, and under its influence he mas- 
tered the study of navigation. Then his captain made him 
second mate, and tutored him still more, until he had reached 
the critical age of twenty-seven, when he signed him on as chief 
oflicer—a complete man, strong in mind as he was in body, quick- 
witted and confident, with the eye of a mastiff, a voice like a 
trumpet blast, and the artistic part of his soul reduced to a fetich 
worship of a dream goddess whose faded likeness ornamented his 
chest-lid. There was also a devil in this creed of his—an image 
oft called to his mind as he watched men drinking—a red and 
wrinkled, elflike creature, dancing furiously to a weird tune, 
every note of which held a plaint of mental agony, for it had 
jangled in his ears while he sank in the maelstrom of city life. 
But that the goddess should bless him farther, or the devil afflict 
him again, never entered his thoughts. Both happened, however— 
the affliction first. 

He was again at Liverpool, where his ship had taken in ballast 
for New York. On the evening before sailing-day he went ashore 
for a stroll, and in front of a brightly lit theatre entrance was 
touched on the shoulder. Turning, he beheld McClure, in the same 
immaculate evening dress, older. shrewder of face than ever, but 
without that quizzical, exasperating smile. 

“Well, Hardy,” he said, with a little of hesitancy in his voice, 
“how are you?” He reached forth his hand, and Hardy took it. 

There was reason for McClure’s embarrassment. It had been a 
wild-eyed enthusiast whom he had met three years before, and he 
was now looking into the eyes of a masterful man—one who knew 
his strength, and whose firmly set mouth was taking on the 
quizzing expression missing on that of the other. 

“ Pretty well, thank vou, McClure,” he answered. ‘“ And how is 
the battle of life—if the question is appropriate?” 

“First rate. Over with the show. In charge now. You look 
sunburned. Going to sea again?” 

* Mate of a ship.” 

There was a moment’s painful silence, then McClure said, halt- 
ingly: “Ever drink anything? Let’s have a drink. I want to 
talk with you.” 

* McClure,” said Hardy, gravely, “I took my last in the gutter. 
Talk with me right here.” 

* Well, that’s bad,” said McClure, brightening a little at Hardy’s 
admission. “ But, of course, if a man can’t stand it, why—” 

* McClure, it wasn’t the drink that sent me down. It was the loss 
of what built me up—the picture. And I can drink now, safely, 
but I do not care to.” 

“The picture. Yes, that’s what I meant to speak of. I don’t 
blame you now for sailing into me; but at the time I thought 
I was acting right.” 
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Part II. 


“You were. It was not my property. I found another in the 
mud at my last gasp, and have it yet. It fills the bill.” 

“ Did you? Good enough, Hardy—but—you see—well, she seem- 
ed to understand this thing better than I, and she wanted you 
to have that picture, if it did you any good; and I have it for you 
now. Want it?” 

* No, nor any sight nor sound of the lady in the flesh. I regard 
her dancing as an incentive to all that is weak and evil in me; 
but when young she wore my ideal of a beautiful face—that is all.” 


McClure’s eyes opened wide, and he said, * But wouldn’t you 
like to meet her—the original of that face?” 
“No,” answered Hardy, emphatically. “No. I saw enough of 


her. I ruined myself watching her dance in the dark.” 

“Well,” said McClure, laughing, as he consulted his watch, 
“T must travel on now. I'll see you again. Suppose you 
go inside. That red dance is just going on the stage. If you want 
to see it show my card at the door and pass in. Tll be back 
and join you before long. I want you to meet her.” 

Fingering the card which McClure handed him, he watched as he 
hurried away, and as he turned his head to glance across the 
street, saw that he still was laughing. The inherent sensitiveness 
to ridicule, though not played upon for years, was, nevertheless, 
a potent force within him; and prompted by it, he did what 
he would not have done for a better friend than McClure—he 
boldly dared the devil of his creed. He entered the theatre, to 
look again at the aged siren that had once bewitched and un- 
manned him. 

The card passed him in, but did not secure him a seat, and he 
lounged over the rear chairs as he had done a lifetime before. 
The number had just begun; the theatre and audience were dif- 
ferent, of course, but there were the same darkened stage red- 
dened by the hidden glow, the same costumes on the performers, 
the same weird, jangling music from the orchestra, the same 
“girl to the right.” And in her dancing were the same poetry of 
motion, the same innocent grace and abandon of happy child- 
hood; and to John Hardy, chief mate and master of men, came the 
old mental and moral intoxication. 

With glistening eyes he applauded furiously, and when the 
dance was ended went out into the street, as he had been wont to 
do before—to save to himself his illusions. Then, from associa- 
tion of ideas, perhaps, or from shock and a reckless abandon 
to the artistic and irresponsible elements of his character, he 
thought of liquor and began drinking—drinking as men may 
under strong excitement after long abstinence. He had a later 
fleeting remembrance that he met McClure at some time during 
the evening, and that McClure avoided him; but he cared little 
for that. Strong in his mind, however, through all this drift 
and disintegration was the protective instinct, and he knew that 
he must not go aboard his ship in his present condition; so, at 
three in the morning, when barely able to sign his name, he regis- 
tered at a hotel and went to sleep with a sylphlike image dancing 
in his brain, and his life’s ambition crystallized into an intent to 
see her dance, ship or no ship, on the following evening. Had 
he wakened in time to go on board, however, he might have re- 
signed the intent; but when he reached the dock at midday he 
found the ship gone, and learned from the dockmaster that a new 
mate had taken his place at the last moment, and that the angry 
skipper had sent his chest, his discharge, and his balance of pay 
to the ship’s agent. 

And now he realized his danger; and so realizing, drew upon 
the reserve strength acquired through his years of self-discipline, 
and forbade himself further indulgence in liquor; but this did not 
preclude his nightly attendance at the theatre to witness the part 
of the performance that had enthralled him. 

It was only when he found the theatre occupied by another 
company, and spent an evening of serious reflection consequent upon 
this, that he took thought of his prospects of advancement at 
sea—if not irrevocably ruined, at least put back for a great 
many years. Then he relegated the dancer to her legitimate place 
as his evil genius, and being now a man out of work, took cheap 
passage to New York, where he might hope to get a second mate’s, 
or at least a boatswain’s, berth. 

He sailed in a mammoth liner, whose rules forbade him, as 
steerage passenger, to walk abaft a certain imaginary line athwart 
the deck. He was content with this ruling, and hoped that it 
also applied to the saloon passengers, keeping them aft; for when 
he drew near it, on the first evening out, he saw, far down the 
long promenade-deck, the mysterious McClure, pacing up and down 
in a warm ulster. And sounds of music and singing from the 
saloon—with an occasional fragment of a weird, jangling dance 
tune—apprised him that with him on the steamer must be the 
whole theatrical company, and necessarily among them the aged, 
agile, and fascinating Mrs. Berry McClure. He carefully avoided 
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being seen by McClure, but haunted the di- 
viding line on the deck when night had fallen, 
straining his ears, as saloon doors opened, 
for snatches of the sounds from within; and 
one evening, while the big steel ship was 
charging over the George’s Bank through a 
moonlit fog, he climbed a stanchion to the 
boat-deck and made his way aft toward the 
saloon skylight, screened by the fog from the 
officers on the bridge, yet able to see clear in 
the moonlight from above. He could not 
have told what he wanted, except to hear 
that tantalizing music. 

As he passed a small companion-door open- 
ing from a flight of stairs there stepped out 
before him a figure in a long cloak and hood. 
The hood but partly confined a mass of wavy 
hair, under which was a fair young face, 
with large dark eyes, upturned to the moon- 
light. They settled on Hardy and _ pierced 
him to the soul, for they were the eves he 
had imagined into the picture, and the wavy 
hair was of the golden tint he had chosen 
frou: his subconscious knowledge. And the 
girl was the living, breathing original of the 
whole—his angel of good. 

With his tongue thick against the dry roof 
of his mouth he watched her with staring 
eyes, and she stepped back a pace, then wait- 
ed, as though expecting him to speak. After 
a moment he did so, hardly knowing what 
he said. 

“It’s you,” he stammered. *‘ I didn’t know 
—didn’t think to see you here.” 

* Nor I you,” she answered, pleasantly, as 
though addressing an acquaintance, and in a 
musical voice that seemed familiar. “ But 
I knew that you were in Liverpool. Oh, I 
know all about you ”—her big eyes smiled on 
him. * You are the boy who became an artist 
—lI saw you in San Francisco through a cab 
window—and then you went to sea again, 
and are now an officer. [I’m so glad you’ve 
succeeded.” 

“In God’s name,” he blurted out, hoarse- 
'v, “are you living or dead?—I mean, are 
you old or young? What are you? Who 
are you?” 

She drew herself up, and the smile left her 
face. “Tm afraid, Mr. Hardy,” she said, 
coldly, “ that you have been drinking again. 
1 am sorry, for I had felt— I had— Oh, 
I am sorry.” 

With his mouth partly open and his fingers 
stretching and closing at arm’s length by 
his side, he stared stupidly at the beautiful 
face, unable to frame an_ intelligent re- 
sponse. She turned away, as though to leave 
him there; but her eyes fixed upon a point 
over his shoulder—at something distant. As 
she looked the large eyes grew still larger, 
the pretty lips parted, and, coincident with 
a yell from the lookout in the crow’s-nest, 
she uttered a little scream. Then came an 
explosive order from the bridge: ‘ Starboard 
the wheel! Starboard, for your life!” As 
Hardy turned to look she sprang to his side, 
and there was nothing elderly, or feeble, or 
ghostly in the clutch which she laid on his 
arm. 

A black shape was looming out of the fog, 
nearly dead ahead, and in three seconds it 
had taken form—the sharp bow of a steamer 
heeling slightly to the wind; then, topping: 
the black hull, came the white bridge into 
view from the blanket of fog; then there was 
a quiver and a grinding, tearing, crashing 
sound of riven steel. Shouts came from for- 
ward and screams from below, soon drowned 
in the Jouder, still louder and louder, sounds 
of grinding and tearing and crashing. Some 
projection in the bow, an eye-bolt, a dead- 
light, possibly a port-hinge, had caught the 
sharp, knifelike bow of the stranger and di- 
rected it inward. She was still coming. split- 
ting their ship, and she only stopped when 
the larger momentum of her heavier victim 
overcame her own. ‘Then her stern swung 
off to starboard, the sounds began in a new 
key, and her nose twisted off in the wound 
it had made. Down by the head she drifted 
into the fog, while the ship she had rammed, 
with part of her side sliced off and five com- 
partments flooded, lurched heavily to star- 
board and settled. 

In the scenes of horror played upon the 
reeling deck that night Hardy played many 
parts, but retained a clear recollection of 
none. One idea predominated to the exclu- 
sion of rational thought—a creature lent 
from heaven was in his care, and for her 

safety he, and he alone, was to be held ac- 
countable. 
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3oats and life-rafts were to be cleared away and lowered by 
frenzied wretches that knew not how. With the girl clinging to 
his arm he directed by voice and example. Women and children 
were to be placed first, he said; and though knives flashed and 
pistols spoke among the crazed and struggling mob that surged 
up from below, not a woman or child who reached the boat-deck 
was left behind. He saw to it; and in the last boat to leave the 
davits was the girl in his care. And over her, as she crouched 
in the stern-sheets, he stood with half an oar, guarding her from 
those who would crowd her. 

3ut the fates were still unsatisfied, and demanded more of him. 
A hail came from above, before the tackles were unhooked, and 
in the darkness Hardy made out a man leaning over the rail of 
the promenade-deck. 

“That you, Hardy?” he called. “Got her, have you? That’s 
good. Stand by and I'll come down.” 

It was McClure. He mounted the rail, and sprang for the after- 
tackle with the confidence of a sailor but missed his grip by a 
mere inch and came 
floundering down in a 
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ened stage, and which had appeared to him framed by the win- 
dow of the cab? He promised himself that McClure would ex- 
plain—when he got his hands upon him again. 

Clad in another man’s hat and jacket, with his damp roll of 
bills secure in the fob pocket of his shrunken trousers, an object 
of suspicion to any metropolitan policeman, he visited the office 
of the steamship company, where an anxious crowd prevented him 
from getting any immediate information; but in this crowd, 
vociferating loudly for his pay, he found a large Hibernian fire- 
man, and him he knocked on his back, demanding, as he struck, 
news of the woman and disabled man he had run away with. Be- 
fore the fireman was conscious enough to answer, however, Hardy 
was pinioned by two policemen, each as broad-shouldered and mus- 
cular as himself, and would assuredly have been marched off to 
jail had not an elegantly attired elderly woman stepped out of the 
crowd and spoken for him. Again his thickened tongue went to 
the roof of his mouth and his eyes bulged painfully while he lis- 
tened to her vehement defence of him, which defence included a 

condensed description 
of his heroic mastery 





heap, striking heavily 
on the gunwale and 
tumbling overboard. 
The girl screamed. 

“Unhook forward, 
there!” roared Hardy, 
as he released the 
after - tackle. ‘ Out 
oars and stand by.” 
They obeyed him 
eagerly. 

McClure came up 
twenty feet astern, 
and gurgled: “ Help! 
I’m crippled, Hardy. 
I can’t swim.” 

“Save — him —oh. 
save him!” wailed the 
girl, and Hardy shed 
his coat, peering into 
the black water be- 
neath. There was a 
movement not five feet 
away — just a mo- 
mentary appearance 
of a head and a gur- 
gling gasp, and_ si- 
lence. 

“Hold the _ boat 
where it is,” said he, 
laying down the oar; 
then he dove, and 
reached the drowning 
man before beginning 
the upward = swim. 
Seizing him by the 
hair and keeping be- 
hind him, he reached 
the surface; then, 
swimming on his back 
with the quiescent 
McClure above him, 
he regained the boat. 
McClure was pulled 
in, but when Hardy 
attempted to follow 
he met an_ obstacle. 
The stroke oarsman 
was on his feet with 
the broken oar poised. 

** Stay where ye are, 
d——n ye!” he bel- 
lowed. ‘“ Ye’ll hit me 








of the crazed mob, his 
rescue of Mr. Thomas 
McClure, and his de- 
sertion by the crew 
while Mr. McClure 
was unconscious in 
the boat. As she 
spoke her stern old 
face became glorified 
with enthusiasm, and 
the policemen slack- 
ened their hold on 
Hardy. 

* But what ’d you 
slug him fur?” asked 
one of them of Hardy. 

“He was the one 
who clubbed me away 
from the boat,” he an- 
swered, as connected- 
ly as was possible. 

“It served him 
right, to knock him 
down,” declared the 
old lady. “ He struck 
him twice with the 
oar—twice: once on 
the head and again on 
the hands. It was 
horrible, murderous! 
You shall not arrest 
Mr. Hardy. Arrest 
that murderer. I will 
furnish the evidence.” 

* Run him over to 
the house, Bill,’ said 
the officer who had 
spoken. ‘“He’s_ too 
noisy, anyhow, over 
his dom pay.”’ 

Then, while the 
dazed stoker was led 
to jail, the equally 
dazed Hardy was led 
to the street by his 
defendant, whose stern 
and wrinkled face 
sweetened to a smile 
as she halted before a 
hansom at the curb. 

“T feel that I have 
always known you, 
Mr. Hardy,” she said. 
“You were pointed 








on the head, will ye? 
Didn’t we say the 
boat’s full? Go ahead 
on the oars, ye fools. 
D’ye want this bucko 
toswampus? Getback, 
d——n ye!” He brought the oar down, once on Hardy’s head, 
again on his hands. Hardy released his hold and sank, half- 


stunned, with the screams of the girl ringing in his ears. But’ 


he came to the surface, conscious, and clutched the oar which the 
murderous fireman had flung at him. 

He swam, when he could, away from the sinking hull, until it 
too was hidden in the fog; and when he heard a rushing of air 
and hissing of steam, followed by deep. muffled reports of bursting 
compartments, he swam back, knowing that the ship had sunk and 
that there would be wreckage better than his oar to support him. 

He found a grating, climbed upon it, and floated until the fog 
lifted at daylight, showing a sea dotted with fishing-craft and, 
here and there, a steamer, but no sign of other wreckage, nor of 
the ship’s boats. A fishing-schooner picked him up about noon, 
transferred him to an inbound liner, and on the next day he was in 
New York, half-mad, with the problem still unsolved. 


Was the elderly Mrs. McClure gifted with power to renew her 
youth? Or was she still young, but able to assume the gray hair 
and wrinkled face he had seen on the street of his native village, 
which he had identified so often in the dim red glow of the dark- 


Just a momentary appearance of a 





out to me one evening 
when I was in a cab; 
and my business 
down-town to-day was 
to get word of you, if 
possible. You can understand, I hope, how deeply we feel our 
debt to you, and how happy I shall be to carry home the news of 
your safety. Tom is more than grateful; he declares that he sure- 
ly would have drowned that night—he had sprained his knee and 
ankle in the fall, and is a poor swimmer—but for you. More thar 
this, Mr. Hardy. Knowing your story, and the curious and wonder- 
ful effect upon your life of that photograph, knowing, too, the 
strenuous effort you put forth, I have taken the liberty of inves- 
tigating your standing in artistic circles. Your work was well 
liked by New York editors, most of whom I know very well; and 
we mean to use every endeavor to induce you to give up that hard 
life at sea and resume your rightful occupation.” 

“ Why—how—” he stammered. But she interrupted: 

“ Oh, we'll tell you all we’ve learned when you come. We want 
you up to the house. I am in a hurry now, and must leave you. 
This is Monday. Can you call a week from this evening?” 

“ Y-yes,” he said, taking the card she handed him. 

“Very well; we'll expect you.” 

She entered the cab and smiled a good-by as it drove away. 

On the card was an address—strange to him, of course—but the 
name was the name he expected to see—‘ Mrs. Berry McClure.” 


head, then a gasp, and silence 
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“JT can’t make it out,’ he half groaned, 
as he walked away. “ That’s my evil genius, 
surely; and I ought to avoid her. And 
what ‘Il she be next time—my good or 
my evil angel?” 

‘On the evening named he called, and on 
pushing the button of the McClure apart- 
ments was admitted by a vision in silk— 
his angel of good. 

“ You’ re expected,” she said, gayly, as she 
drew him in and closed the door. ‘ Give 
me your hat, Mr, Hardy.” She took it 
from him, hung it on a rack, and then, slid- 
ing her arms ‘around his neck, reached up 
on : tiptoe and kissed him. 

She seized his big hand with her two lit- 
tle ones and led him into a lighted room— 
the parlor of a “ railroad ” flat, where Me- 
Clure was limping to meet them. “I don’t 
care if you did,” she said, with a_ pout. 
“He saved our lives.” She was_ blushing 
furiously, but not more so than Hardy, 
and McClure, noticing, laughed uproariously. 

“No use kicking against kismet, * he said, 
as he shook Hardy’s hand. “I've tried hard 
to keep you two apart, but I give it up.” 

“McClure,” said Hardy, gravely, “ you 
must bring this to an end. You told me 
that the picture was that of your step- 
mother, Mrs. Berry McClure, taken in youth, 
and that it was still on sale.” McClure’s 
face stiffened. 

“Oh, Tom!” said the girl, in a tone of 
protest. 

“And I saw your stepmother many times 
on the stage and recognized her,’ went on 
Hardy, his voice growing in strength and 
earnestness. “ And I saw her under a strong 
light at the stage entrance, and heard her 
called Berry McClure by the onlookers. She 
was entering a cab with you.” McClure’s 
features relaxed again. 

“ And, as you pointed me out to her, it is 
only natural that you should tell her what 
you knew of me, and that she should re- 
member; but ”’—and Hardy’s voice became 
tense—* out on the Banks, this young lady, 
the living image of a picture taken forty 
years ago—according to your account, Me- 
Clure—informed me that I was pointed out 
to her from a cab window.” McClure’s face 
showed the keenest interest. ‘ And down- 
town the other day,” went on Hardy, * I met 
the lady I know as your stepmother—whom 
I know as the dancer—and she told the same 
story: that she was the one to whom I was 
pointed out. She also displayed knowledge 
of that night’s happenings which I had for- 
gotten myself—which could be possessed by 
no one but myself or an eye-witness of my 
acts. She claimed to be such—she promised 
to testify against the man who drove me 
away from the boat. She invited me here to 
meet you and herself, and [ find, not her, 
but her younger self.” He bowed defer- 
entially to the girl, his face still white and 
strained and his voice hoarse. She had lis- 
tened, open-eyed; but McClure’s old, ex- 
asperating, quizzical smile had come back to 
him. The girl left the room. 

“And I. just heard you call this young 
lady by the name Berry,” continued Hardy, 
vehemently, advancing with clenched hands, 
almost threateningly, toward McClure. “ In 
the name of God, who is Berry McClure, and 
what? Is she two persons or one; and if 
one, which? Is she the young girl whose 
picture made me a man, or is she the old 
woman whose dancing sent me to hell? Can 
you tell me why a picture made a man of 
a weakling, and why a poem of motion made 
a wreck of a man?” 

A chirrup sounded from another room. 
McClure seated himself at the piano. 

“ Here,” said McClure, somewhat sternly, 
as he reached for and handed Hardy an 
opera-glass that had lain on the piano top— 
“look through the big end—down through 
the rooms. ‘See the size of the poem that 
wrecked you.’ 

Then he began the jangling dance-tune 
that Hardy knew so well. 

“Look through the big end,” commanded 
McClure. “ Down through the rooms.” 

Hardy put the glass to his eyes and look- 
ed—down through the series of rooms in the 

“railroad” flat to where, in the last room 
of all, there was a glow of red from a hidden 
source. In this red glow, projected to a 
distance by the reversed opera-glass, a cos- 
tumed woman was dancing with the step, the 
rhythmical grace, and all the happy aban- 
don of his evil genius. When the music 
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A TIMELY AND SUGGESTIVE BOOK ABOUT MUSIC 


PHASES OF MODERN MUSIC 


By LAWRENCE GILMAN 


In this book, Mr. GILMAN, who has been musical critic of Harper's Weekly since 1901, 
writes with vividness, sympathy, and insight of such musical topics of present and 
vital interest as “‘PARSIFAL” AND ITS SIGNIFICANCE; RICHARD STRAUSS, the most 
important and widely discussed of living composers; EDWARD MAC DOWELL, Ameri- 
ca’s foremost music-maker; the fascinating Norwegian EDVARD GRIEG; WAGNER 
and his great contemporary VERDI; WOMEN AS COMPOSERS; REALISM IN MUSIC; 
the interesting Englishman Sir EDWARD ELGAR, and other subjects of timely appeal. 


z6mo, Ornamented Cloth, Uncut Edges, Gilt Top, $1.25 net. 
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London and Paris bars. Well, 
CLUB COCKTAILS are as su- 
perior to made-in-a-hurry kind as 
the latter are to the foreign attempts 
—and that’s saying a lot. Accept 
no substitute if you want the best. 
CLUB COCKTAILS is the 
original bottled brand. 


Just strain through ice and serve. 


Seven kinds—Manhattan, Martini, Ver- 
mouth, Whiskey, Holland Gin, Tom Gin 
and York. 
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told with charming simplicity. 
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stopped she came on through the rooms and 
faced him. But it was not the elderly Mrs. 
McClure; it was the girl, blushing in her 
worn and faded costume, and with a pained 
and anxious expression on her face. 

Hardy’s was the color of a steel-engraving. 

“This may seem strange to you, Mr. 
Hardy,” she said, with the saddest of smiles, 
“and perhaps cruel after—now that we 
know—after what my brother told me—that 
my dancing was indirectly your undoing. I 
had only heard about the picture, and I was 
so pleased and complimented. I wanted you 
to have it. But how could you possibly take 
me for my mother, even at a distance? Yes, 
we were both in the cab that evening. Tom 
told us both, and we both saw you on the 
curb looking at us. It is so strange.” 

“Not at all,” said McClure, dryly, from 
the piano-stool. ‘Only funny — awfully 
funny, to idealize a picture and hate the 
original. Hello! here’s mother.” 

Mrs. McClure, gloved and bonneted, entered 
the room, and though his world was chaos 
for the present, Hardy was able to take her 
extended hand and respond coherently to her 
greeting. 

The End, 





Stories of Stoessel 


Some Adventures of the Hero of 
Port Arthur 


STOESSEL’S telegram to the Emperor, 
writes a St. Petersburg correspondent, has 
created a profound reaction in his favor,.— 
particularly as the Russian public remember 
the many adventures that have marked this 
daring man’s career. For example, in his 
early days, when a captain.of the Imperial 
Dragoons, Stoessel was on duty at the 
Anitchkoff Palace. when one day passing 
through the splendid saloons he was amazed 
to encounter a gigantic Pole from Cracow. 
It is extraordinary, considering the elaborate 
precautions taken by the secret police, how 
many unauthorized and suspicious persons 
enter the Czar’s many palaces with apparent 
impunity. 

Stoessel questioned the man, first in Rus- 
sian and then in Polish, and found that he 
had a petition to present relating to some 
real or fancied wrong in the matter of an 
oil-well in the Caucasus, which was shooting 
out millions of poods per day. Captain 
Stoessel did his best to get rid of the man, 
and offered to take his petition and inquire 
into it. But the big Pole, denied access to 
the Imperial presence. at once became vio- 
ient. 

There was a tremendous struggle, the 
young officer doing everything possible to 
prevent the man drawing a knife. The un- 
welcome visitor, however, was fast overcom- 
ing his adversary, when, with a swift and 
resolute movement, Port Arthur’s dogged de- 
fender tripped him and threw him to the pol- 
ished parquet floor with a tremendous crash, 
which brought high and low officials and 
members of the secret police, running ex- 
citedly from all parts of the big palace. 

An hour or so later the Nevski Prospekt 
was thronged with people; and the Russ, 
the Novosti, and other more or less enter- 
prising journals were rushing out scare edi- 
tions about attempted assassination. For 
which temerity, by the way, a few years 
ago the journals would have been wiped 
out of existence by the Imperial censor. 

Another time Stoessel, now a full colonel, 
nearly lost his life crossing Lake Baikal 
in a tarantass. He was on his way to do 
some inspection duty, and had been assured 
at the last étape, or stage, that the ice was 
all right. A blinding snow-storm came on, 
however, and the driver lost his way. Sud- 
denly—certainly not without considerable 
warning—the ice gave way in all directions, 
and the big cumber rsome vehicle, with horses, 
driver, passenger and all, not to mention 
Colonel Stoessel’s valuable papers and in- 
struments, were precipitated into the lake. 

Fortunately there are regular routes of 
travel across Lake Baikal (at one part of 
the year a light railway is even laid on the 
ice); and Stoessel, who, among his other 
accomplishments, is a rapid and powerful 
swimmer and a man of great physical tough- 
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ness, was extricated from the icy water. 
The horses were, of course, drowned, as also 
was the driver, who was pretty full up with 
vodka, the national drink of the peasantry. 

It is well known that some men _ get 
their fill of adventure. No sooner are they 
out of one than they are into another. 
Stoessel is one of these. He has been in com- 
mand of troops, called out to quell more or 
less serious revolts, riots, and insurrections, 
more especially at Moscow and Nijni Nov- 
gorod during the progress of the famous fair 
at the last-named town. The Russian mobs, 
once roused being particularly fierce and 


fanatical, more especially against authority, * 


the hero of Port Arthur bears to this day 
on his head and face the marks of stones 
and other missiles hurled at him during 
these popular excitements. 

Like Kuropatkin, General Stoessel has 
much experience not only of Siberia, from 
Cheliabinsk to Irkutsk, but he has also 
travelled extensively in the Central - Asian 
Khanates of Khiva and Bokhara, and has 
remained for a long time in the walled city 
of Kashgar preparing confidential reports 
for the War Office in St. Petersburg. 

As long ago as 1892 (March, to be pre- 
cise) this indomitable and travel-loving sol- 
dier visited Afghanistan and _ investigated 
the Indian frontier question; and it is ru- 
mored among the military clubs of the cap 
ital that he ridiculed the idea of Russia 
ever being able to descend upon India with 
any hope of success, even if Britain’s un- 
stable ally, the present Ameer, were not 
drawing English money in Cabul. 

On one of his journeys over the Trans- 
Siberian Road, Stoessel was held up for 
several days through a locomotive sinking 
into a morass which had not yet been 
* corduroyed ” with the twig bundles used 
by the engineers in early stages of the con- 
struction. 

The gallant general is constantly devising 
methods of amusing his men, and it is to his 
initiative that the Cossacks of the Dneiper 
and the Don owe their curious pony races, 
which terminate by the sheepskin-clad and 
exciting men pulling up abruptly at the foot 
of a precipitous mound of ice and snow, bear- 
ing an imperial flag at the top and climb- 
ing frantically up the steep and slippery 
sides, the one who first secures the flag be- 
ing entitled to a ruble or two and a few 
drinks. 

Two or three years ago Stoessel, charged 
with an important mission of inspection, 
found himself in that most extraordinary 
of Siberian cities, Tobolsk, with its vast 
wide streets and champagne - swilling aris- 
tocracy. For some reason best known to 
himself the general did not at first make his 
presence known, but stayed at the biggest 
and most pretentious of the hotels. 

As every traveller in Siberia knows, it is 
a literal fact that cold water is less 
abundant and more expensive than strong 
drink in a Siberian hotel; and when early 
one morning Stoessel rang for the humble 
muzhik and demanded a bath, the poor crea- 
ture was aghast and called the landlord.: 

At first that worthy did not understand, 
but finally directed him to a little dribbling 
tap at one end of the corridor, with an 
ikon of Christ on one side of it and a 
Virgin on the other and one of Czar Nich- 
olas on the top. The general again expostu- 
lated, and said he wanted a “ body bath.” 
On this the proprietor looked hurt. He 
thought the request most unreasonable, and 
said so. 

“ Great barin,” "he cried, in tones of quiver- 
ing indignation, “ you cannot think the great 
Amoor runs nee the Hotel de I’ Europe! ¥ 





Just Around the Corner 


LLoyp OspouRNE says that Robert Louis 
Stevenson once invited a friend to visit him 
in Samoa. 

His friend said that nothing would give 
him greater pleasure, if he could secure “the 
leisure to do so. “ By the way, Louis,” said 
he, “ how do you get to Samoa, anyhow ?” 

“Oh, easily,’ responded Stevenson, “ you 
simply go to America, cross the continent 
to San Francisco, and it’s the second turn- 
ing to the left.” 
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Progress of Science 
The World’s Supply of Radium 


SoME time ago it was suggested that in 
attempting to explain the temperature of the 
interior of the earth, the various radioactive 
constituents should be taken into account. 
Working on this idea, Professor C. Liebenow 
has recently made an interesting calculation 
in which he shows that all the heat emitted 
by the earth may be explained by the pres- 
ence of radioactive matter in its interior. 
He first computed the amount of heat given 
off in each second by the earth, which he 
found to be 10,000,000,000,000 gram-calories, 
a gram-calorie being the quantity required 
to raise the temperature of one gram of 
water one degree centigrade. Then taking 
the results already computed by Paschen, 
that to generate one gram-calorie per sec- 
ond sixteen grams of radium would be re- 
quired, it was found that the earth must 
contain only about 200,000,000,000,000 
grams, or somewhat more than two hundred 
million tons, of radium, otherwise its tem- 
perature would be constantly increasing 

Now if this quantity of radium were to 
‘be distributed uniformly through the earth, 
each cubic metre would only contain 
1-5000th of a milligram of radium, but since 
certain muds found around hot mineral 
springs contain a thousand times as much 
radium as this, it is quite evident that the 
distribution of radium is not uniform, and 
must be confined rather to the strata of the 
earth nearest its surface. In fact, if the 
surface of the earth were covered with a 
layer of Joachimsthal pitchblende, the min- 
eral from which most of the radium has 
been obtained, it would only need to be two 
and a half inches in thickness to supply all 
the heat at present given off. According to 
Professor Liebenew’s theory it is not neces- 
sary to believe that there is a constant in- 
crease in temperature towards the centre of 
the earth, but only within limits already 
explored and known. 


Race Suicide in France 

The question of race suicide in France 
still continues to attract attention. The 
statistics for 1903, which have recently been 
published, show not only a diminution in 
the excess of births over deaths, but also 
in tue actual number of births. Thus in 
1903, when the population of France was 
39,119,095, there were 826,712 births and 
753,606 deaths, or an excess of 73,106 births. 
In 1902 the population amounted to 38,961,- 
945, and the excess of births over deaths 
was 83,944. The reason for the increase of 
population is that the death-rate is steadily 
declining, and not that any general increase 
in the number of births is taking place. 

To understand the full significance of these 
figures, however, it is necessary to compare 
the French statistics with those of England 
and Germany. In the year 1901-1902 the 
increase of births over deaths in France per 
10,000 of population was 21, while in Ger- 
many for the same period the ratio was 153, 
and in Great Britain 119. It is the con- 
tinued decrease in the birth-rate that is 
taking place in France that is the cause of 
so much anxiety. 


Death from Alternating Currents 

While death is produced almost instantly 
by the passage through the human body of 
alternating currents of high voltage, such 
as are encountered in ordinary practice, yet 
in the currents of enormous voltages pro- 
duced by Mr. Tesla it is possible for them 
to pass through the body without the slight- 
est injury. It has, of course, been known 
that the Tesla currents are of extremely high 
frequency as compared with the ordinary 
current, as well as of high voltage, but it 
was thought that they passed over the 
surface of the body rather than through it, 
and thus did no damage. Lately Professor 
Nernst has shown the Bunsen Society of 
Berlin that this effect is due to the high 
frequency of the current, which actually 
does pass through the body, but so rapid are 
its alternations that it does not have time 
to effect any change in the tissue before 
there is a reversal of the electrical stress. 
This he has shown conclusively in a series 
of experiments where he passed a high-fre- 
quency current through his hand and then 
through the legs of frogs. 
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Rapid Mechanical Calculation 


rr scientific 


The New Model Comptometer solves any business 
calculation instantly and noiselessly. It has a light, uniform key 
touch, and adds instantly at one stroke as many keys in separate 


columns as the hand can reach. 


Samples of Duplicate Orders in different lines of business: 


MARSHALL Fie.p & Co., Chicago, Il. 112 
U.S. Navy DEPARTMENT . ; ; ? 86 
CARNEGIE STEEL Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. p : 38 
N. Y. C. & Hupson River R. R. Co., New York City . ; 26 
PRUDENTIAL INs. Co., Newark, N. J . ‘ ; 20 

, 15 


Simmons Hpw. Co., St. Louis, Mo. 


It will save its cost in a single 
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FLORIDA AND WEST INDIAN It not only tells how to draw, 


LIMITED ”” ae 
Soe ail but tells it in such a way that 
UNEXCELLED SERVICE the veriest novice can gain a con- 


Passenger and Ticket Offices: | ~% - i : — . 
siderable skill in the art. *s 

NEw York, 1161 Broadway. | — - P . It le 
Boston, 298 Washington St. | 
PHILADELPHIA, 31 8. Third St. 
BALTIMOR E, 526 Light St. a ‘ ° ’ 
WASHINGTON, 601 Penna. Ave. |{ original drawings by America’s 


sents numerous reproductions of 





'{ famous illustrators, cartoonists, and 








i | comic artists. The author’s lessons 
are illustrated by sketches and 
diagrams which make the text in- 
telligible. The methods of suc- 
cessful illustrators are shown in 


specimens of the work of promi- 





b nent magazine artists, newspaper 
The soot and grime absorbed by the travelling man’s artists, cartoonists, etc. 
outer self disappears minus the usual irritation under the ere ca 


cooling and soothing lather of Woodbury’s Facial Soap. | 
Send 10 ets. for samples of all four preparations. | Decorated Board Cover, $2.00 


The Andrew Jergens Co. Sole Licensee, Cincinnati 
HARPER @ BROTHERS 
| NEW YORK 
























“ PISO’S CURE FOR ww 


ze CURES WHERE ALL ELSE FAILS. i) 
Best Cough Syrup, ‘l'astes Good. Use - 
wn in time. Sold by druggists. wl 





Our Hand Book on Patents, Trade-Marks, 
etc., sent free. Patents procured through 
Munn & Co. receive free notice in the 


SCIENTIFIC AMERICAN 


MUNN & CO., 361 Broadway, N. Y. 
BRANCH OFFICE: 625 F St., Washington, D.C. 


I. W. Harper Rye. 


“On Every Tongue.” 





“N CONSUMPTION 7% 








GRAND PRIZE Warp 


At St. Lours Wortp’s Fair. 


Gold Medals at Paris, 1900; Cotonws, 1893 i New Orleans, 1885. By unanimous 


verdict of the world’s best experts, I. W. HARPER is the world’s best whiskey. 
BERNHEIM DISTILLING CO., Louisville, Ky. ; 
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TRADE MARK 





Comfort and Cheer 


Every household needs Health for 
comfort and Hospitality for cheer. 





Hunter 


; 
/ Whiskey 


contributes much to both from 
its superb quality, purity, age, 
flavor. 
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s ‘ Sold at all first-class cafes and by jobbers. 


, ’ c WM. LANAHAN & SON, Baltimore, Md. 
Been Rolling a Little too High. g 
POOLS 
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Will YOU be too late? An applicant 
for a hundred thousand dollars was 
recently rejected by the medical direct- 
ors. He had waited to make application, 


till it was too late. t 
Better fix up your application today. STRENGTH OF 
GIBRALTAR — 


THE PRUDENTIAL Sine a oe 
Insurance Co. of America ~~ EE | 9 


JOHN F. DRYDEN, Home Office: 
President. NEWARK, N. J. 


Write for Application Blank—No Charge 
<i 


Dept. T. 
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GRAND PRIZE 


at St. Louis Exhibition, 1904. 
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A Supplementary Volume to ‘‘ The Riddle of the Universe’” 


The Wonders of Life 


By ERNST HAECKEL 


The enormous success attained by Professor Haeckel’s earlier volume, “The Riddle of the Universe,” has led 
him to put forth another volume which takes up in detail many biological questions only cursorily touched upon 
in the other work. The present volume is confined to the realm of organic science, and treats of “ The Knowledge, 
Nature, Functions, and History of Life.” Professor Haeckel’s interesting and illuminating writings need no comment. 
His new book is likely to mark an epoch in philosophical thought. 


Cloth, Post 8vo, $1.50 net 
HARPER S& BROTHERS, PUBLISHERS, NEW YORK 











Best Line to Cincinnati and St. Louis—New York Central. 
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HARPER'S MAGAZINE 


For FEBRUARY 


NE The MAGAZINE has secured and will print in the February number a recently discovered essay by Henry Wadsworth 
Longfellow containing some new poems, translations, etc. This essay was written when Longfellow was a professor at 
Bowdoin. One of the most delightful literary finds of recent years. 


BIOLOGY W. S. Harwood 


W.S. Harwood writes of the intensely interesting work which is being done by the Marine Biological Laboratory recently 
established on the Pacific coast—of the remarkable discoveries which are being made concerning life at the bottom of the sea, 
of the men who are making the discoveries, and how the work is carried on, 


NATURE John Burroughs 


‘““Do Animals Think?” is the subject of a remarkable paper by John Burroughs, the veteran naturalist. His opinions, 
adduced largely from his own observations, differ materially from the conventional ideas on this ever-interesting subject. 


HISTORY ; Professor Henry Loomis Nelson 
Professor Henry Loomis Nelson, L.H.D., of Williams College, contributes a new view of the romantic career of the early 
French explorer La Salle. Professor Nelson places La Salle among the first of the early pioneers of civilization. 


FOREIGN TRAVEL Ernest Rhys 
Ernest Rhys, the well-known English poet and critic, writes of ‘‘The Land of a Hundred Castles "—Wales—and the 
castles which are the scenes of the stirring romances of King Arthur and his knights—a poetic paper vividly picturing 
scenes which few travellers ever visit. 


NEW YORK C. H. White 
C. H. White, the well-known etcher, has made for the MAGAZINE a group of etchings of quaint corners of New York. 
Mr. White carried his copper-plate into the street and made these astonishingly interesting pictures direct from life. To 
accompany the pictures he has written a charmingly observant article telling of his many curious experiences and of the 
places which he has etched. 


SCIENCE Professor Ernest Rutherford 
Professor Ernest Rutherford, F.R.S., of McGill University, the foremost physicist of this continent, recently astonished 
the entire scientific world by bringing forward the theory that the earth’s heat was caused by the radium which it contains. 
This theory, which, revolutionary as it is, has been already accepted, is presented by Professor Rutherford for the first time 
in the February MAGAZINE. 


8 SHORT STORIES PICTURES IN COLOR 
BY BY 
ROBERT W. CHAMBERS ARTHUR COLTON ALBERT STERNER HOWARD PYLE 
J. B. CONNOLLY MARIE MANNING THE KINNEYS C. H. WHITE 
MYRA KELLY ABBY MEGUIRE ROACH | AND OTHERS 
Etc. ENGRAVING ON WOOD sy HENRY WOLF 














By the Author of 


Rulers of Kings oa 











by A 
GERTRUDE ATHERTON ‘The Silence of Mrs. Harrold 


Author of “<The Conqueror,’’ “The Aristocrats ’” 
By SAMUEL M. GARDENHIRE 











= this novel is pictured the conflict be- 
tween the two greatest forces in the 


world— American wealth and European ALL STREET —the great powers of 
royalty—in which the former triumphs. finance—the Theatrical Trust, and many 
Gertrude Atherton, from whom the read- other intensely interesting and real phases 
ing public has learned to expect sur- of present-day New York have a part in this stirring 


tale. The lovers are a young, beautiful actress 
and the son of a Wall Street operator. Out of the 
‘*silence”’ of Mrs. Harrold a plot develops involving 


prises, has evolved a story both daring and 
original. Fessenden Abbott, the son of 





America’s most colossal millionaire, in | every character of the story in a situation that baf- 
the midst of great financial undertakings fles the reader and lures him on from page to page. 
that are watched by all the world, falls in 't is New York in all its tremendous vitality and 
love with the daughter of the Austrian bigness—metropolitan life in its intense moments— 


that gives vigor and movement to these pages. 
Mr. Gardenhire not only tells a beguiling tale, but 
from his insight and intimate knowledge of the 


Emperor. In her heart duty to the weak- 
ening monarchy of her fathers battles 


with an overmastering love for the young secret ways of trusts and big corporations involves 
American. How Fessenden Abbott bends his story in new, ingenious complications that will 
the will of emperors and alters the diplo- strike home to every American. 


matic relations of kingdoms to win the 
girl he loves is an original and most ro- 
mantic piece of fiction writing. 


Post 8v0, Ornamented Cloth, $1.50 





HARPER & BROTHERS, NEW YORK 
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“Doing California” 


@_ California, the most charming hostess in the world, invites you to dine 
in the land of sunshine, fruits and flowers. 


@ “Doing California” describes California’s attractions, arranges little 
side trips to each of them; gives the time schedule and what each trip costs. 


@_ You may choose journeys of a day, a week, a month or more. “Doing 
California” will furnish the detailed information needed for the trip chosen. 


@_ You are told when each attraction is in season; when the orange blos- 
soms scent the air, when the great resorts of the Sierra Nevadas keep open 
house, when is the best time to enjoy the resorts of ocean, bay and valley. 


@. “Doing California” is like a cheerful courier who welcomes you at the 
State border, and with the wisdom born of experience takes you to any place 
that you may wish to go in the easiest way, at the least expense; anticipates 
your questions and answers them, and suggests the essentials that will enable 
you to determine what you wish to do. 


? and 


@_ You may sit in your easy chair at home with “Doing California,’ 
plan every step of your trip—learn of the time and the money to be spent. 


The book has no wordy descriptions, just sketches and the facts you need. 


@_ Fold two 2-cent stamps in your request and the book will be mailed 
you promptly. Address 


E.L. LOMAX, 
ROOM 624, MERCHANTS’ LOAN AND TRUST BUILDING, 
CHICAGO. 








